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CaLrroryiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
ARLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. Gro. A. Caswait, Pejncipal. 


Connscricur, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse ‘Avenue. 
EST END INSTITUTE. §chool for 

pares for any college. Circulars. Early appl ca- 
tion 2 yh e 





ADY and Miss C. E. Capy, Principals. 
CoNNEcTICUT, Pomfret Centre. 
MFRET SCHOOL.—A New Church 
School for Boys will be pened at Pomfret, Octo- 
ber 3. For all information, addre: 
Witttam E. Prec, Head Master. 
ConnecTicuT, Pomfret Centre. 
HE MISSES VINTON’'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, Sept. 27. Num- 
ber limited. 





Connecticut, Waterbury. 
‘7. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN 
Dooeaes and Day ®chool for Girls reopens Sept, 19, 
The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
as R. Hillard, Principal. 








DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBBS ENGLISH, 
rench, and German Boarding and Day School 

for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 24, 1804. 











ILLtnors, Chicago, 708 Chamber 1 Commer 
YIICAGO COLLEGE OF LA 
Law Department Lake Forest U + 
and three year —, For information. address 
E. E. BARRETT, LL.B., Secretary. 
~ LOUISIANA, New Orleans, 247 Pry tania Street. 
M: F.D. BLAKE AND Mrs L. POLK 
CHAPMAN’S French and - Boarding and 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct 1, 1894. Students 
—— for college. Ample grounds for outdoor exer- 
cise. 


Two 





MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
Jr BGEWOR TH BOARDINGAND DAY 
_« School for Young Ladies will reopen Wednesday, 
September 26. 32d year. 
Mrs. H. P. enlaces Principal. 


“MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
‘ and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1894. Principals: 
Miss M.C. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Roston, 503 Boylston Street. 
YAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (School Es- 
tablished in 1828). For Boys and Girls.—Prepara- 
tion for the Mass. Institute of Technology ts a specialty. 
Reference is made to the Institute Faculty. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and for business 
— and Physics are taught by laboratory 
we 











Massacnusetts. Bos 
Be TON UN TER. SITY Law School, 
Address the Dean, 
MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 


EDNUED H. "BENNETT, LL.D. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN Is the Director. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. p 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL.—25 BOYS 
repared for college, sctentific school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground, 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury. 
IWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 


boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty bors. 
F. B. Knapp, S.B. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Plymouth 
\ R. KNAPP'S HO. VE SCHOOL FOR 
J Boys—12 Boys. 27th year. 
H. W. Royat (Harv.). Head Master 
Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
ny R. AND MRS, VOHN McDUFFIE’'S 


School for Girls. Formerly Miss How ard’s. ss 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester, 66 West Street. 
JOHN W. DALZELLS PRIVATE 
«/ School for Boys —Prepares for College or Scientific 
School. Send for Catalogue. 








New York City, 43 West 47th St. 
lv 7SS WHITON and MISS BANGS— 
( English and Classical School. Native teachers 
in Modern Languages. Certificate admits to Smith, 
Vassar, and Wellesley. Special care in home and school 
given to little girls. Gymnasium, 





New York Crry, 22 East 54th Street. 
HE MISSES GRINNETLL’S 

DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reo 

Kindergarten October 10. Fifteent 


ns October 4. 
year. 
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NEw YorK CITY, Tist St., at West End Ave. 
ZAN NORMAN INST.—Founded 1857. 
Mme. VAN NORMAN, Mrs. J. L. MaTTHEWs, 
Principal. Vice-Principal. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
Vy TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
an —Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Prine aot. A few board- 
ing pupils taken. Reopens Oc tober 3 











New York, Uti 
\ GMD ad Br TT” ‘s SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—The next school year begins ne Sept. 20, 
15894. soe ations should be made early. 
“Norta AROLINA, Asheville. 
DAVENSCROFT SCHOOL—PREPA R- 
atory Boarding and Day School for Boys. Head 
Master, RONALD McDONALD, B.A. (Oxford), son of George 
MacDonald. 





Ounto0, Cincinnati. 

] 7SS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
LV Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit- 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

TSS BALDWIN’S 
DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO- 
RY SCHOOL’ FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1894. Ad- 
dress iss FLORENCE BALDWIN. 





PENNSYLV4NIA, Lancaster Co., Lititz 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY 
.« Founded 1794. A Moravian School for Girls and 
Young Women, with Post Graduate Department. Care- 
ful supervision, liberal course, and rational methods, 
Scholars received at any time, For circulars apply to 
CHARLES B, SHULTZ, D.D., Principal. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Germantow n, 202, 204, 3835 West 
Chelten Avenue. ’ 
, = S MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
ng and Day School —26th year. “Approved” 
by on lawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance exa- 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
nd College. School certificate admits to Vassar 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadetphia, Chestnut Hill. 

V TSS COMEG Y’S AND MISS BELL'S 
l English, French, and German Boarding-School 
for young ladies reopens October 1, 

Students prepared for College. 

Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 


Xy 


1848. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies. Established in 
Opens September 26. 





RHODE ISLAND, Providence, 26 Cabot Street. 
A iso BARY CC. WHEELER § PRE- 
paratory, CoNegiate, and Art Schoolr eopens Octo- 
ber 2, 1894. Certifie ate admits to Brown University, 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors in 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. L imite 1 numbe rof boarding pupils. 


“| Museum of Fine Ar 


Copley Square, Boston, Mass, 


SCHOOL OF DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


Nineteenth year now open. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from life, in 
painting, modelling, and decorative design, and also in 
artistic anatomy and poaercaice. Principal instruc- 
tors: F. W. Benson, Tarbell, and Philip Hale 
(Drawing and Pair ting), Mrs. William pene > 
tive Design), B. L Pratt (Modelling), G. H. Monks, M.D. 
(Anatomy), and A. K. Cross (Perspective). Pu 
allowed the free use of the galleries of the Museum, 
For circulars giving detailed information, address 

iss au 1Z senna LOMBARD, Manager. 








COLGATE ACADEMY. 


HAMILTON, N. Y. 


New gymnasium; cottage dormitories, improved course 
of study; best modern methods, For illustrated Cata- 
logue, address the Principal. 

| RS. JOHN McGINNIS, Jr., OF NEW 
l York, bas taken an apartment, No. 40 Ave. Vic- 
tor Hugo, Paris, where she will receive girls of any 
age, enabling them to have the best advantages there, 
and will arrange for some travel if desire Refer- 
ences required. Inquiries may be made of Mr. Horace 
White, New York Evening Post. 

ACADEMY, 


RIVERVIEW POUGHKEEPSIE. N. Y 


59TH YEAR Prepares thorougtly for ot ok the 
Government Academies, and Business. U.S. Army offi. 
cer detailed at Rivervie 4 by Secretary of War. 
BISBEE & AMEN, , Principals. — 








(IRE UL. AR Se of Be st Schools, with pre 
free to parents. Teachers supplied for Colleges 
and Schools without charge. KERR & Hvyssoon, 
_UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St.. ‘N. ¥. 


OCK WOOD HOUSE.—Home for 6 boys, 
« GREYSTONE.—For younger boys. “Preparation 
for College. Family influences. Refined surroundings. 
#vmnasium ALFRED COLBURN ARNOLD. Short Hills, N J. 


























Oct. 25. 1894] 
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EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR EXCURSIONS. 
Fine University, Hospital, ete. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. CaRL LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cui 
sine. Reduced rates in winter, EXCURSIONS A SPE 
CIALTY. Bestreferences. Illustrated pamphlets sent 
on application. 


Teachers, ete. 


LADY RESIDING IN ENGLAND 
who has lived several years in America, wishes to 
act as companion and courier to ladies or children who 
are to be on the continent during the coming winter. 
Would act as governess if desired. Address M. A. Y., 
69 Trinity — Margate, England. 
Refers to Dr. Vincent Y. Bowditch, 719 Boylston St., 
asain Mass. 


] JANTED.—A GENTLEMAN WITH 
some capital, to assoctate himsel* with the pre 
sent master (who cannot endure the labor) and take 
the city of more of a preparatory school in a delight 
ful Fy | of more than 100,000 inhabitants. Address 
K. C. B., care of Robt. McMichael 7th and Alabama 
} Toh maarenepene, | Ind. 


WO YOUNG 2 ADIES DE SIRI / 

the educational advantages of Boston can bid a 
home in a private family by applying to Miss WaLLrey, 
78 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Highest refer 
ences required. 





HE PRINCIPAL OF A WELL- 
known Day School for Boys, preparatory for col 
lege, in New York State, wishes to receive into his 
family two boys of school age to care for in every way 
for the year or longer. H., care Nation 


7 UTORING FOR COLLEGE. 
G. H. MAYNaDIER, A.M, 17 Plympton St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 





(*s RLES W. STONE Tut r for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Bostou. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
4 Ashburton Place, Beston; 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church Street, Toronto; 
803 Tweifth Street, Washington, D. C.; 120% South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
EVERETT O. Fisk & Co, 


MERICAN AND FOR: 1G N TE. CH- 
21 ers’ Agency sup iplie $s Professors, Teachers, he Ts, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges Setools, and Families. 
Apply to : 





Mrs. M. J. VYouNG-FULTON, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, recommends best teach 
ers toemployers free of charge. Are filling hundreds 
of high-class positions this se —7 n. Correspondence 
solicite ds ALBERT, Manager. 





HE NE W AMERICAN TEACHERS 
AGENCY.- Teac hers seeking id sitions and those 
sea ac hange at an increased salary should address 
.B. RUGGLES & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 
237 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN P> 
sors, tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., Supplied 
to colleges, schools, and families. Miriam CoYRIEwk, 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th St., N. ¥ 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
Agency. Oldest and best known in the U.S 
_ Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N.Y. 
HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabhast 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
Ph ers’ Bureau. Miss GRaAcE POWERS THomas, M’g'r 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
. Y, ’ 
- An . 1¢ CNC J influence. If it merely hears 
vacancies ‘and tells is something 
you about them Tha itis asked to recom 
mend a teacher and recom sr neessesic 
mends you, that is more Ours Re COMMEHAS 
C W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 





Histew y Pp. Dartmouth College 
AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N.H, by ! 
RICK CHASE. Voi I. To the outbreak < of the 
controversy. Large Svo, cloth, $3.50, net; 
24cents. Sent on ie TT? tof price a 

N K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


KINDERGARTEN s SUPPLIE s 


at Schermerhorn’s, > East rath St 
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HAVE NOW READY: 
The Sketch=book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 


By WASHINGTON IRVING. The Van Tassel Edition, uniform in general style wit w H lay 
Editions of ** The Alhambra,” ‘*Granada,” and ** Knickerbocker.” Two vol 
printed from new type, with artistically designed borders, and 32 Ulustratious from desicns 
by Rackham, Barraud, Church, Rix, and Van Deusen. Cloth extra, $6.00, three quartet 
levant, $12.00. One bundred numbered copies will be printed, with proofs of the plates 
Japan paper. Half leather, gilt tops, Roxburgh style, $15.06 


The Story of the Civil War. 





A Concise Account of the War in the United States of America between INdL and Ine hiv 
JOHN CopMAN Ropes, author of ** The Army Under Pope,’ ‘The First Napo t 
To be complete in three parts, printed in three octavo volumes. Each part will be 


in itself and will be sold separately. 


Part I. Narrative of Events to the Opening of the Campaign of Is With wisps 

Svo, $1.50 

we - 
Cicero, 

AND THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC. By J. Lo Strachan Davipsoxn, MOA 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. (Being No. X. of the ** Heroes of the Nations ” Series 
Large 12mo, illustrated, cloth, $1 50; half leather, gilt top, $1.75 
“Tt isa valuable addition to this splendi 1 series of biograp! 


it in suitable dress, excellent paper, clean, large ‘ype and have lighted it w lustre . : : 
t 


terially to its attractiveness and value, both for students and the general rea 


The Story of Venice, 


From the Earliest Times to the Fall of the Republi By ALETHEA Wr No 4 
‘Story of the Nations” Series.) Imo, cloth, fully illustrated, #1 50, halt ul 
top, $1.75, (Sept. 10 
‘This book isone of the most intensely interesting a . ‘ y 

ss uve occurred during the present year. The Story Ve . ya 

before been written Ne Haven ste 





The Ariel Shakespeare. 





Each play is in a separate volume, 34,5 inches, and about a half inch int sness 
fortable bulk for the pocket. ge page is printed from a new f f br r tv} 
text is complete and unabridged, A ied. arly as possible as the author wrote it, a 
forms to the latest scholarly editions. As illustrations, the charming des s by RANK 
HowarRbD (first published in 1833), tive hundred in all, have been effectively rept 
making a series of delicate outline plates. Now complete in 40 5 mes, and iss 
styles : 


A Garnet cloth, each, 40 cents; per set, 40 v ‘umes, in box, SIH. 

B.—Full leather, gilt top, each (in a box), 75 cents; per set, 40 volumes, in box, 
C.—40 volumes bound in 20, cloth, in box, per set (sold in sets only), $ 

D.—40 volumes bound in 20, half calf extra, gilt top t t 


S35.00 





The best handy-volume ed \ x ¢ “ < — 
The Egy ptian Book of r the Dead. 

The most ancient and the most important t wt re texts of an it Exzvot 
Edited with introdu *‘tlon, a complete t raustlat apters on its history 
symbolism, ete, ete., by CHARLES H.S Daves a f N stra 
tions from the Turin and the Louvre Papy ~ Zz i 





Gods. Large 4to, cloth, $5.00 


About W omen: 


What Men have said. An Every-Day Book. Compiled and arranged by Roser | 


ornamental cloth covers, $1.0 
’ 
Napoleon. 
By ALEXANDER Dumas. Translated fromthe French by Joun B. LARNER m th, $1 
The Arti fici ial Mother. 
A Marital Fantasy. By WG. H.P. With six Ill ations by Van Deusen. l6mo, cloth, $1.00 
‘It is a quaint little story, and bristles with genuine wit The book i¢ handsomely bound and iilus 
ated i 2 
r w stinguishes ss < s i ver 
ikingly bound a stra \ f 
NEARLY READY, 
The Play-Actress. 
By S. R. Crockett, author of *‘The Raiders.” “The Stickit Minister,” etc., etc. 16mo, in 
sa neral style as \ Literary Courtship.” with Frontispiece by MeCullough, 21.00 
i iv N * 
Story f the Nations ind the ** Heroes of the Nationa’ and quar 
t \ = the season's publications, sent on application 


27 and 29 West 23d St., 
New York City. 


P. PUTNAMS SONS, 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s New. Books. 
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NEARLY READY. WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. BY THE VEN, ARCHDEACON FARRAR, 


The Life of Christ as Represented in Art. 


By Freperic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S, Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, author of ‘‘The Life of Christ,” ‘‘Seekers After God,” ete. 
With numerous Illustrations and Frontispiece. 8vo, cloth, gilt, $6.00. 


New Book by Frederic Harrison. 
The Meaning of History and Other Historical Pieces. 


By Freperic Harrison, author of ‘* The Choice of Books, ete.’ 12mo, Just Ready. 


A Constitutional History of the House of Lords, 
By Luke Owen Pike of the Public Record Office. 
Rvo, cloth. $4.0v, net. 








IN THE PRESS. NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


SOURCES OF THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Considered in Relation to Colonial and English History. By C. ELLIS Strvens, LL.D., D.C.L., F.S.A. (Edin.). New, Revised, and Enlarged 
idition. With new Appendices. 12mo, cloth, $1.50, net. 

“There are few, even among educated Americans, who will not find this volume a means of profitable thought ahd suggestion. Mr. Stevens is a pro 

found student, and his opinions are entitled to respectful attention. His notes are selected from a wide range of literature, and are extremely helpful in the 

elucidation of difficult points.”"—The Beacon. 
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By Henry Crark, C B., editor of ** English Prose Selections,’ ete. With Por- 


traits, New edition in 2 volumes, uniform with the works of John Morley 
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25 Matthew Arnold, etc., Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 
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By Apo_r Hotm. Authorized Translation. In 4 vols. Now Ready—Vol. I.—To the End of the Sixth Century B. C. Large crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Translation of Prof. ERMAWN’S Great Work on EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 


LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Described by ADoLF ERMAN. Translated by H. M. Trrarp. With 400 Illustrations and 12 Plates. Super-royal Svo, 36.00. 
‘‘ A skilful translation of a well known and esteemed German work, which treats of Egyptian antiquities in the light of modern discoveries, and thereby 
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By the Rt. Hon. Sir Jon Lussock, Bart., M P., author of ‘The Beauties of tion by Austin Dosson. Uniform with ‘* The Vicar of Wakefield,” ** Cran- 
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THE LIFE AND ART OF JOSEPH JEFFERSON. 
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Edwin Booth,” ‘‘Shakespeare’s England,” etc. With Frontispiece and Photogravure Plates and other Illustrations. 12mo, cloth, gilt, 
#2.25. Uniform with William Winter's ‘‘ Life and Art of Edwin Booth,” published last year. 

Also an edition printed throughout on English hand-made plate paper. Limited to 200 copies. In box, $6.00, nef. 





NEW NOVELS. 
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A Tale of Bar Harbour. By F. Marton CRAwForn, author of ‘Katharine Lauderdale,” ‘‘Saracinesca,” ‘“‘A Roman Singer,” ete. With 
Illustrations reproduced from drawings and photographs. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $2.00. 





New Volume of Short Stortes. | A New Novel by Mrs. M. L. Woods, 
Elder Conklin, and Other Stories. | The Vagabonds. 
By Frank Harais. Crown Bvo0, cloth, $1 25. | By Maraarer L. Woops, author of “A Village Tragedy,” ‘* Esther Vanhom- 
Tales of Western Life. | righ,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


xT, A pathetic story of circus life. 
The Novels of Ivan Turgenev. 
Translated from the Russian by Constance Garnett. In 7 vols. 





New Novel by the Author of ‘‘ Wheat and Tares.” 


Vol. Hl. A HOUSE OF GENTLEFOLK Si 
ibylla: 
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Imo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $1.25 each, A Novel. By Sir H. CunnincHam. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 
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Ex-SpEAKER REED’s significant failur 
his campaign speeches to endorse 

mand of the McKinlevites for a rest 
tion of the high tariff had prepared t} 


public for his interview at Ann Arbor last 
week, in which he declared that 
would not necessarily follow that the 1 


turn of the Republican party to power 
189% would mean the reénactment I the 


McKinley law.”’ and that he did not thir 





the party would make that an issue, 
conditions had changed materia 

the last few years, and there was roo 

for many modifications. Mr. Reed even 
went a step further, and admitted that 
the rates in the MeKinley law were mark 
ed up higher than he expected when 
he appointed the committee on ways and 
means. In taking this position the ex 

Speaker only anticipates the mass of his 
party. It is clear enough to any careful 
observer that there never was any popular 
demand for so extreme a measure as Me 
Kinley framed, and that no party could 
now do a more unpopular thing than to 
pledge itself to a restoration of a policy 
which the people rejected so ¢ mphatica ly 
in 1890 and again in 1892. McKinley, of 
course, tries desperately hard to hold on to 
the old issue, for it is all he has to offer as 
a candidate for the next Presidential nomi 
nation of his party: but he will find him- 


self more and more lonesome. 





MclWWinley, Harrison, and Reed evade a 
discussion of the income tax in their 
speeches, and even the Republicar Ss of 
Massachusetts dodged the qu stior 
their platform. But Senator Hoar bas at 

| 


ast broken the silence of Republic 
orators on this issue, and in a _ recent 
speech summed up forcibly the ol : 
to the policy. He declared his cor 

that it was never intended by the framers 


of the Constitution that resort sl 
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the fact that Tammany is right in re- 
garding the governorship as the critical 
point in the fight, and that any one who 
votes for Hill in any sort of combination 
practically votes against Strong. 





The substitution of Grant for Straus is 
the substitution of a man who is popular 
with the Tammany masses for a man 
who is not. It does not change the situa- 
tion in the least. The regular Tammany 
voter is not much affected by the charac- 
ter of the candidate, though there may be 
somewhat of a revolt this year on account 
of the police exposures. As far as the 
outside world was concerned, Straus was 
a better candidate than Grant, inasmuch 
as he had no record except as a_ park 
commissioner, whereas people have had 
four years’ experience of Grant in the may- 
oralty. It was he who began the process of 
handing the city offices over to the thugs 
and thieves who now fill them; and he car- 
ried it on steadily during his two terms. 
As fast as the offices fell vacant he filled 
them with criminals and semi-criminals, in 
the usual Tammany style. Gilroy has only 
carried Grant’s processes a few steps fur- 
ther. It has been reported that Grant re- 
fused to appoint Scannell, the murderer, 
to the Fire Department, which may be 
true; but if so, this was the only Tam- 
many atrocity from which he recoiled. In 
fact, it may be said that Grant was the 
first to display that open contempt for 
the opinion of the moral and religious 
public, in the choice of public officers, 
which has finally brought Tammany to its 
present straits. Up to his time, mayors 
had always had a general regard for de- 
cency in this matter. Grant showed at 
once that he had none. In truth, his own 
success in getting into the mayoralty fur- 
nished some excuse for his course. Tam- 
many had never before ventured to put up 
a candidate of his kinda young *‘ sport ”’ 
of unknown occupation and liquor-dealing 
antecedents. He is said to have accepted 
the present nomination very reluctantly, 
but the voters can, and we believe will, 
now effectually close his political career. 





The unanimity and vigor with which 
the press of the city, without a reputable 
exception, exposes the real character of 
‘*Hughey’’ Grant and his candidacy 
must be acause of dismay in Tammany 
Hall. Nothing like it has been seen in the 
city since the last days of the Tweed ring. 
It means, of course, that public sentiment 
against Tammany is so overpowering that 
it is carrying everything before it. The 
true nature of Tammany rule has been so 
clearly revealed that few persons with any 
pretence to character care to be associated 
with it, or to be making excuses for it. 
The efforts of Mr. Grant to tone down ap- 
pearances somewhat by forcing Wissig, 
** Silver Dollar’? Smith, and “‘ Paddy” Diy- 
ver into temporary retirement, excite only 
ridicule. The charge against Wissig is that 
he is ‘** foul-mouthed,” but in that he is 


-Martin or 





no exception among Tammany men. No 
respectable person could remain where a 
body of Wigwam men were assembled 
discussing political or other quéstions. 
Their language is habitually indecent, for 
it is the language of the bar-room and the 
gutter. Why should Wissig go and ** Dry 
Dollar’? Sullivan be spared? In what 
respect is Divver worse than ‘ Barney ”’ 
‘*Tom’? Grady? Does any- 
body suppose that in the free intercourse 
of Tammany society the language of these 
men is any less *‘ foul’? than Wissig’s? Is 
the habitual, unrestrained language of 
“Hughey ’’ Grant any refined? 
Everybody who has heard Tammany he- 
roes of the highest rank talk, knows that 
whenever they seek to be vigorous they 
are always blasphemous and filthy. 


more 





Apropos of the recent discharge of 800 
men from confinement on Blackwell’s Isl- 
and, which Mr. Goff discovered the other 
day, certain testimony forming a part of 
the Fassett committee’s investigation of 
1890 becomes important. The coun- 
sel of the committee, Mr. Ivins, was 
interrogating Mr. H. H. Porter, pre- 
sident of the Board of Public Chari- 
ties and Correction, and he had as- 
certained from the witness that the law 
authorized the granting of discharges to 
certain prisoners by the concurrent action 
of the committing magistrate and the 
commissioners, but that in practice the 
commissioners never took any pains to 
examine cases, but always granted the 
discharge on the certificate of the magis- 
trate. Then these questions and answers 
followed : 

* Q,. I find, by going over such statistics as I 
have, that the discharges are usually 100 per 
cent. more in the month of October than they 
are in any other month in the year. A. J 
guess you and I understand that, 

*Q,. We understand it. but I want the com- 
mittee to understand it. Why is it, Mr. Porter? 
A. Well, I don’t know; they discharge them. 

*Q. The police justices discharge them ? 
A. Yea, sit. . . When these men say, 
‘Commissioner, won't you let me out 7? Tsay, 
‘What for ?? They say, * Well, I want to vote; 
I want to register”... 

**Q. In other words. to help elect officers to 

make appropriations to support them in future 
on the island? A. Unfortunately, that, I sup- 
pose, is the basis.” 
There are so many grotesque features of 
what passes for government in New York 
coming out every day that this one may 
perhaps seem to be of little consequence, 
but it harmonizes well with the green- 
goods business, the blackmailing, clubbing, 
and bar-room brawls. 





The fight between ‘** Paddy ’’ Divver and 
Tekulsky on Thursday owes its importance 
to the fact that it was a conflict between a 
Magistrate and a Jurist. ‘* Paddy”? is, as 
we know, a judicial officer, and Tekulsky 
served as a Tammany member in the 
Constitutional Convention. Tekulsky is, 
therefore, a jurist--a Tammany liquor- 
jurist, it is true, but still a jurist. Fisti- 
cuffs between Magistrates and Jurists 


have been rare in history, which makes 





this one an _ interesting phenomenon. 
The accounts of the origin of the quarrel, 
as in all such cases, are confused. The 
Magistrate maintains a dignified silence, 
and the Jurist’s story is doubtless colored 
by prejudice and passion. Charges of 
cheating seem to have been freely ex- 
changed, and finally, the Jurist hit the 
Magistrate on the nose and drew his judi- 
cial blood, besides tearing his clothes. 
Recorder Smyth will have the deepest 
sympathy of the community over this un- 
fortunate occurrence. That a man whom 
he has known so long and has esteemed so 
highly as Divver, should, while occupying 
a high judicial position, have been hit on 
the nose by another Jurist belonging to 
the same “organization,” might well 
depress a man of sensibilities much less 
fine than the recorder’s. Moreover, as 
we do not yet know how many friends 
like Paddy the recorder may have in dif- 
ferent departments of the city service, we 
can well imagine his looking in the papers 
every morning with bated breath to see 
what calamities have overtaken the others. 
When they hit each other, or when they 
are called before the Lexow committee, he 
must experience a painful sense of the aw- 
ful uncertainties of Tammany life. 





At their recent session the California 
State Grange spent a day in discussion of 
the ‘Lubin scheme.’’ This scheme pro- 
poses to have the Government pay at least 
a part of the cost of transporting staple 
farm products to market. It has been 
pushed with tireless energy, and seems to 
suit many farmers. The Grange adopted, 
as an entering wedge, a resolution demand- 
ing “protection for American staples,’’ and 
“that this be done by the Government 
paying a percentage of the cost of sea- 


transportation to foreign ports.’’ This 
proposition now goes to the National 


Grange, and it would not be surprising to 
see it adopted there. The history of this 
first Lubin plank in California is as fol- 
lows: It was rejected by the Populists last 
May; it was accepted in full by the Re- 
publican convention last June; it was re- 
jected by the Democratic convention in 
August. The Lubinites then began a ‘‘cam- 
paign of education’? among the granges 
and farmers’ alliances, and here they carried 
everything with a rush. The strength of 
Lubinism is in the claim that it is a legiti- 
mate and necessary extension of Republi- 
‘an protection doctrines. Its acceptance 
by the Republican State convention is 
well worth the attention of some future 
historian of the rise and fall of the high- 
protection idea in America. In California, 
where there are almost no manufacturers, 
and where the whole community has been 
very heavily taxed by McKinleyism, this 
sort of notion is made a party issue in hope 
of obtaining the farmer vote. 





Train robbery has become so frequent 
that no one would be particularly sur- 
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prised to read any day in the newspapers 
of a ‘** hold-up’? between New York and 
Albany. The recent robbery at Quan 
tico, Va.. was within a few miles of Alex 


ey 


andria. 
some lonely spots, and it does not make 


Every railroad in the country has 


much difference whether they are in a 
thickly settled country or not. 
can hide as easily in New York city as in 


Robbers 


the sage-brush country beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, perhaps more so. Something 


must be done to deliver society from 
this pest, but what to do is not so 
clear. Perhaps more than one measure is 
necessary. It has that 


Congress should pass an amendment to 


been proposed 
the interstate-commerce act putting these 
cases under the jurisdiction of the federal 
courts. We see no objection to that 
if it can be that the federal 
courts would be more efficient in dealing 
with the cases. 


shown 


Another proposal is that 
the express companies should carry hea 
vier safes, or safes that cannot be opened 
that they 
should carry money only on day trains. 
The latter plan is not 
The delay would be more costly to 
the public than the extra 
guards. Whatever this extra expense may 
be, the public must pay it in extra charges 


except by the station agents, or 
feasible on long 
routes. 
expense of 


for carriage. One thing is certain: there 
must be better enforcement of law all 
around. The form of disease called Coxey 
ism, Which had such a run last spring, 
and which took the form of seizing rail 
road trains and levying contributions on 
through 
wealers *’ passed, was almost certain to de 
velop into train robbery if allowed to pass 
unchecked. 


towns which the ‘common 


The commonwealers came to 
consider themselves a superior class of 
citizens who had somehow lost their right 
to three meals a day and their beer and 
If the States through which 
they passed had enforced the vagrant laws 
against them and put them to work at 
Coxey’s favorite enterprise of making good 
roads, the number of train-robbers would 
now be smaller than it is. 


tobacco. 





Ohio has been so severely and so justly 
criticised in the past for the brutality 
shown to negro criminals that a change 
for the better should not go without recog 
nition. There 


cases Within as many vears where colored 


have been two or three 
men accused of serious offences were taken 
from the authorities and lynched by mobs 
of “respectable” white citizens, and each 
time Gov. McKinley has weakly lament 
ed that he could do nothing about it. 


serious 


In one 


cause a attempt Was 
made by the judicial department of th: 
Government to secure punishment of 


the lynchers, but public sentiment did 


not sustain the courts and nothing came 


of the proceedings. It had thus begun t 


look as though any rged wit! 


negro ¢ 





a serious crime was liable to be hanged 
off-hand by a mob in a State which has 


long been conspicu us for the severity of 


The 


its lectures to the South 
lynch law. 
usual treatment of a « 
was threatened at 


of the mob by the trooy 
Ohioans at last realiz 


which has been brought 


reign of law. The whol 
fered from the practice 


the evidence that there is 


they are profiting by thei 
ter in virtually 
and substituting a local 
taxing system. 
element in the State, mi 
drawn into the Republi 
slavery issue and retaine 
of that organization to 
cial issues which followe 
when the party 
great proportion of tl 
publicans deserted it, a 
voters was doubtless 
more than make the 
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which a Democrat was twice elected Gov 
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ernor. Now that prohibition has be 
dropped, these Germans feel at liberty t 
return to their old party. The Dy 
crats might have kept them if the party 
had behaved better in) State as w 
as in national affairs, but, as it is 
bonds are easily severed. One Gert 
newspaper which has long | 1 
cratic recently announced its support of 
the Republicans, and the tide w! sets 
in that direction everywhere by virtue of 
general causes will be swollen in lowa by 
the removal of the prohibition issue. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court last 
week sustained the constitutionality ofa law 
passed by a recent Legislature which i 
poses a taxof Sd percent. upon collat g 
cles and successions in a ses wl t 
estate. after the payment of debts, reaches 
$10,000. Two questions were raised t 
discussion one, whether the privilege of 
transmitting and receiving property by 
will is a **commodity t t aning 
of the State Constitut . t s 
the Legislature t \ xeis sucl 
eases: and the other, whet! the pr 
posed tax is ‘treasonal All seven of t 
justices sat upon the case. and six of then 
decide both points in the affirmative, hold 
ing phatically that t tax is within 
the power of the Legislat that it is not 

ppress ! t i that the ex 
empt f estates v¥ 210,000 in value is 
not unreasonable. New York, Pennsvlvania, 

) several other States have si 
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1 nos f r = x t \ taxat 
vi ss sily enfor seems to be 
growing t g t the try Indeed, 
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THE TEST OF EXPERIENCE. 

THE Democratic Congress during the ex- 
tra session beginning in August, 1893, and 
the regular session opening in December, 
passed three measures of the first impor- 
tance—measures which constitute land- 
marks in legislation. The first was the 
repeal of the Sherman silver-purchase act; 
the second, the removal from the statute- 
book of the federal-election laws; and the 
third, the passage of a tariff bill which, 
despite all its faults, goes so far in putting 
raw materials on the free list and reducing 
duties on other articles as to constitute a 
new departure. 

The test of experience is now being ap- 
plied to each of these measures. There 
was long and. hot discussion as to the ef- 
fect of repealing the Sherman act. A year 
has passed since the step was taken, and 
the country has had abundant opportunity 
to make up its mind as to the result. The 
benefits are so clear and unmistakable 
that the silver craze which led to the pas- 
sage of the Sherman act has sensibly di- 
minished, and the danger of free coinage, 
towards which this act was proclaimed by 
its friends as being ‘‘a long yet prudent 
step,’? has now disappeared. Experience 
has already vindicated this feature of De- 
mocratic policy. 

The repeal of the federal-election laws 
involved a point of fundamental difference 
between the two parties. Those laws had 
been originally passed by the Republicans, 
against the opposition of the Democrats, 
as a feature of the reconstruction policy 
toward the South; and the Harrison Ad- 
ministration urged more extreme legisla- 
tion in the same sectional direction as an 
embodiment of Republican ideas. The 
Democrats condemned the principle of 
such legislation as utterly wrong, and 
made its repeal one of their first achieve- 
ments after securing control of all branches 
of the Government. 

The political campaign of the present 
year has sufficed to justify the wisdom 
of Democratic policy in this matter. The 
opponents of federal-election laws always 
claimed that the repeal of this legislation 
would be a long step in the direction of 
better elections at the South; that, once 
relieved from the annoying complications 
incident to outside interference in the 
matter, public sentiment in that part of 
the country would demand fair play so 
emphatically as to compél honest elections 
and to cause a normal division among 
voters, instead of the old and mischievous 
color line; in short, that the surest way to 
obtain in the South such political methods’ 
as prevail in the North was to put the 
South on an equality with the North, and 
turn over the responsibility everywhere to 
the people. 

The elections already held in Southern 
States this year, and the campaigns now in 
progress there, have fully vindicated these 
claims. Never has there been so close an 
approach to ‘a free ballot and a fair 
count.’”? Never have there been such ear- 
nest demands from leading newspapers 





and representative citizens that whatever 
cheating in elections still prevails must be 
suppressed. Never have the negroes voted 
so freely and found their ballots so much 
sought for by factions among the whites. 
Never has there been so marked a divi- 
sion of opinion among the whites, and so 
great a readiness to disregard the old race 
line as unnecessary, now that hostile legis- 
lation has been abolished. Candid Re- 
publican newspapers at the North are al- 
ready admitting that political conditions 
at the South are now healthier than at 
any previous time since the negroes were 
enfranchised, and that the repeal of the 
federal-election laws has contributed 
powerfully to this improvement. The 
shrewd framers of Republican platforms 
have dropped the old sectional issue as a 
matter which is settled. Experience has 
already vindicated this feature of Demo- 
cratic policy also. 

The question of high tariff or low tariff, 
like the sectional issue, has been fought 
over by the two parties for many years. 
Prosperity and ruin were predicted as the 
consequences of the proposed change by 
its advocates and opponents. Each party 
professed itself willing to abide by the test 
of experience. A small element among the 
Democrats long delayed all action towards 
redeeming party pledges, and finally pre- 
vented the passage of a symmetrical mea- 
sure; but, notwithstanding all obstacles, 
what is essentially a low - tariff bill at 
last became a law. So long did the ‘‘con- 
servatives’’ in the Senate postpone final 
action that only about two months will 
elapse between the time when the law went 
upon the statute-book and election day. 
Even this brief period, however, will have 
been long enough to afford conclusive indi- 
‘ations of the manner in which the law 
will work. There is already an evident im- 
provement in the industrial situation. Mills 
which have been closed are opening. Ma- 
nufactories which have been working on 
short time are returning to full hours. Mc- 
Kinley, in his repetition of his ‘* calamity 
wail,’’ has to look sharp, or he may find, as 
at Ionia, Mich., last week, that a banner 
hangs before him announcing that ‘‘our 
factories are running twelve hours a day 
as a result of the Wilson bill.’’ The _presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad express- 
es the opinion that the improvement al- 
ready observed in manufacturing is sure 
to extend gradually but steadily to all 
other departments of business. A more 
hopeful feeling pervades the whole com- 
munity, and the prophets of ruin are be- 
coming bores on whom busy people cannot 
afford to waste their time. Experience 
promises to vindicate this feature of Demo- 
cratic policy as abundantly as in the case 
of the other two. 

Impatience with Democratic follies and 
weaknesses has blinded the country to a 
sense of the real services which a Demo- 
cratic Administration has rendered. The 
repeal of the silver-purchase act, the re- 
moval from the statute-book of the fede- 
ral-election laws, and the passage of a 





low-tariff measure for the first time in 
forty years, are great achievements. Each 
and all are acts which can stand that cru- 
cial test of legislation—the test of expe- 
rience. Witharecord containing so much 
of good, it is inconceivably stupid that the 
Democrats should put up a ticket in the 
most important State of the Union which 
seems especially contrived to drive away 
from the party the independent voters who 
hold the balance of power. 








PRIVATE AND PUBLIC MORALITY. 


Amona the curious consequences which 
the political situation in this State has 
produced, none is more curious than 
the disposition which has been shown 
in certain quarters to make a_  dis- 
tinction between Hill’s personal and_ po- 
litical character in the matter of 
honesty. Several gentlemen with a fair 
reputation for acuteness have made ex- 
press reservations as to his ‘‘ personal in- 
tegrity,’’ while passing the severest con- 
demnation on his conduct as a_ politician. 
They have, in fact, propounded, as if it 
were a generally accepted commonplace, 
the theory that a man may be a notorious 
rogue in his dealings with public affairs 
while remaining quite virtuous in his atti- 
tude towards money. Several gentlemen 
of eminence have given us to understand 
that Hill, though a very tricky and dis- 
honest politician, is really an upright man. 
If this were possible, it would be a terrible 
thing for the state, and in fact for human 
society. No social organization could long 
resist the unchecked political rascality of 
its “best people’; for if men could be po- 
litical rascals without damage to their pri- 
vate reputations, there would soon be very 
few patriots left among us. 

But it is not possible. There is no foun- 
dation for this theory either in our expe- 
rience of human nature or in the history 
of civilized states. Man is not so.con- 
stituted that he can be untruthful and 
unscrupulous in dealing with one set of 
facts or one department of conduct, and 
faithful, just, and true with regard to 
another. Human character is one. It is 
not cut up into departments, in some of 
which conscience has jurisdiction, and in 
others self-interest only. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus, is a maxim 
founded on long observation of the 
race. There may be certain’ wicked- 
nesses of which even the wickedest 
man would not be guilty, to which, for 
some reason or another, he is not tempted, 
but it is not open to any one to say he is 
sure not to commit them. The probabi- 
lity on which the world has to rely in 
dealing with him is, that he will commit 
them. Hungry Joe might be cashier 
of a bank for twenty years without 
robbing it, but the directors who em- 
ployed him would be considered insane. 
If they said, ** Oh, he has never robbed 
a bank: he only robs farmers,’’ they would 
be laughed at. In fact, reputation rests 
on human belief in the unity of charac 
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ter. No one in the ordinary affairs of 
life trusts people who are partially honest 
—that is, honest about some things and 
knavish about others. It is only in politics 
that one hears of this curious distinction. 

The way to judge a man is to observe 
how he behaves in the presence of any- 
thing which he strongly desires—it makes 
no difference what it is. His methods in 
getting hold of one thing are sure to be 
his methods when he turns his atten 
tion to something else. Nearly all the 
great political knaves of history whose do- 
ings have been exposed, have been as 
weak about money, if they were needy, as 
about other things; which is quite natu 
ral, money being the most prominent ob 
ject of human desire and the cause of 
nearly all crime. When Hill found he need 
ed $30,000, he did not hesitate a moment 
about getting some of it out of contractors 
in the public service. The sole reason, in 
fact,for supposing that any man whois po 
litically corrupt does not steal public money 
is that it is very difficult to find him out. 
A man’s jobbing about offices has to be 
more or less public, but his pecuniary 
thefts are in their nature secret or easily 
covered up. 

Nearly three hundred citizens of the 
best standing and of various callings have 
signed a solemn declaration that they be 
lieve Hill to have been guilty, on divers 
occasions, of ‘fraudulent’? and = ‘dis 
honest ’’ practices, of having robbed 
(** looted ’’) municipalities, of having de 
fied the laws of the State and the 
mandates of the courts, of having * out 
raged common decency,’”’ and of having 
used the appointing power to put dis 
reputable persons in public office as a 
reward for disreputable services. The 
description they give of him, in fact, 
connotes lying, concealment, deception, 
lawbreaking, and the use of the public 
money to reward criminals or semi-crimi 
nals. Whether he has ever pocketed pub 
lic money himself unlawfully, they do not 
know, but the account they give of him, 
if true, warrants the belief that he would 
pocket it if he got a chance of doing so 
without exposing himself to punishment, 
or that he has done so if the temptation 
has ever come in his way. The only good 
thing they can consistently aver of him 
now is that he has not been found out. 
And let us add here that the distinction 
between appointing to office and keeping 
in office a man who, you know, will steal, 
and stealing yourself, is too futile for seri 
ous examination. 

Hill is, in fact, according to both friends 
and foes, the worst man any political party 
in America has ever offered for popular 
suffrage. If bad men have been previously 
set up, their supporters have at least had 
the grace to deny their badness. In his 
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case the charges against him are admitte 


aoe 


ul 
by the men who are going to vote for him. 
This is a new and startling departure in 
American politics, and its prompt repres 
sion is the solemn duty not only of Repub- 
licans or Democrats, but of good and pa 
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triotic men of all parties. The fietion that 
David B. Hill has kept pure and good 
while Governor and Senator Hill were mis 
behaving, is too thin to impose on anybody. 
It was remarked to the German prince 
bishop who defended his atrocities on the 
ground that he committed them as a prince 
and not as a bishop- ** When the devil gets 
hold of the prince, what will become of the 
bishop?’ So also we may ask, What will 
become of the upright David when the 
cheating and lying Senator and Governor 
are getting their due? 


VR. MORTON'S COACHMAN 


For the first time, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, since the writ of habeas corpus 
was introduced into Anglo-Saxon juris 
prudence, a judge last week in this city 
found that a man brought before him un 
der it was unlawfully deprived of his 
liberty, and yet remanded him to the cus 
tody of his captor. The writ of habeas 
corpus, it must be remembered, is not 
intended to enable the court simply to 
inquire whether the prisoner likes to be 
in jail, or whether he would like to get 
out, or how he came to get into jail. Its 
object is and always has been to enable 
him to regain his liberty, if he has 
been illegally deprived of it: and if a 
court finds that he has been illegally 
deprived of it, it has always been held 
to be its duty to discharge him But 
Howard, Mr. Morton's coachman, was 
brought before Judge Lacombe last week 
ona writ of habeas corpus, and showed thai 


although he was detained ut 


tract-labor act. it really did not a 
because it specially excepts domestic set 
vants,”’ and there was no dispute about his 
being a domestic servant. His captors hunt 
ed him up in his employer's house, found 
him engaged in the duties of a domesth 


servant. and, we believe. although they 


have had the poor man in custody two 
three weeks, have never denied that 
Was adomestic servant. Moreover, when 
brought before Judge Lacombe, the judge 
found that he wes a domestic servant, and 


therefore the contract-labor act did 1 





affect him in any way It was, as 
regards him, as if it had never been 
passed, He was more affected by it 
than Mr. Morten, or any native-born citi 
zen. Why, then, did not the judge dis 
charge hit Ti 4 sVW r t t a> pues 
tion reveals an extraordinary state of 
things 
The ntract-labor act empowers the 
secretary of the treasury to seize and de 
port, at any time within one year after 
their arri who may 
have tm ¢ vi it of 
the Ww, that is, W ay ve e over 
nder contracts mai the other side of 
ti e water I ie ot et of the act is to 
importat of the swarm 
d other half-savage pea 


eastern Europe, whom the 
rers and miners had 


f bringing over 








to avoid paying American laborers the 
high wages provided for in the tariff. 
We may add that we think it is good 
policy for the United States to shut 
t 


heir doors, as a rule, to All peo 
who cannot pay their own way But. 
in the interest f ci fico tself. ex 
cepth ns have bye i nt t Ive 
mad To exclud irtists, tea s i 

, 
sicilans, clergy ect rs. and d 
mestic servants r anv class of persons 
who are likely to contribute to t tur 
. 
of the untry, or the ease and wits 

f far \ ifs W ld be = s me ba 

barism. Domestic servants in part 
‘ veri great! bers verv Vea 
4 ios popes t { tlie ifest want 

f \ er in f 1) t vants 
ire raingiv } f vo ene text fev 
the act, and t¢ s we ( rt, inter 

, ’ 
preting th t ad}y is ride 
t} it ( ' Ox int , x , } 
‘lasses aise So fara 3 0 

But Congress left t vecutior f tl} 
act to the secretary iz , . . it 
vruve hi thre P wh { " } ror 
iliens wil 8 t 

> 
have v ited t \ t 
ing t this ‘ ‘ ins . @ 
wit! t veu { t riva 

But f ‘ f Serv 
+‘) i K af Xe ae +) 
mowers il } ‘ ‘ , 

¢ , ' 
t \ \ Sax 
nt 1 Sos } \ s ~ 
t \ t? fs WwW ~ ; 

s vict s al S s the 
“ ve ft an acti f 
} ves Wot gv oft k } a 
pr Court has te ; lyment 
Nis Ek t ¢ Unit States 
142 1 S.. oo) wl iv ow stand 1 
side f waiter 1 ( s fi Ws 

An alien immigrant pr fed from land 

g by any such officer, « ting authority to 

so under an act of Congress, and thereby 
=fY ned of his bertv, Is doubtless entitied 
toa writ of habeas corpus to ascertain wheth 

restraint is lawful. And Congress may, 

f it sees fit.authorize the courts to investigate 

scertuin the facts on which the right to 
dey s But, on the other hand, the 
detert ation of those facts y be in 
rusted by Congress to executive officers; and 
such a erse.as in all others in which a stat 


ite gives a discretionary power to an officer, 


to be exercised by h upon his own opinion 
of certain facts. he is made the sole and ex 
isive judge of the existence of those facts; 
ino other tribunal, unless expressly autho- 


rized by law to do so.is at liberty to reexamine 
r controvert the sufficiency of the evidence 
acted It is not within the pro- 
judi iary to order that foreigners 
» never been nat iralized or acquired 
ile or residence within the United 
ever been admitted into the coun- 
o law. shall be permitted to en- 
tion to the constitutional and 
ln lL mensures of the legislative and execu 
tive branches of the national Government. As 
" the decisions of ‘ xecutive or 
officers acting within powers 
expressiv conferred by Congress are due pro 


cess of law.’ 








And further 


* That the provisions of Article V.of Amend- 
ments United States Constitution, ‘no person 
shall be deprived of life. liberty or proper 
tv without due process of law, do not 
ipply toaun alien immigrant who has not ac 
,uired a domicile, because, so far as he is con 
cerned, any examination into his right to 
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come here by such executive officer as Congress 
may select( without appeal to the courts), is ‘due 
process of law.’ ”’ 

It will be seen that this allows the man 
the habeas corpus—it cannot deprive 
him of that under the Constitution—but 
it makes it worthless by depriving the 
judge of power to act on it. The 
great writ of liberty becomes, under this 
inquiry, a ridiculous examination of the 
reason of the man’s imprisonment, by a 
tribunal which can do nothing for him. 
Judge Lacombe had to follow the decision 
in the recent proceeding. 

And now see how it works, how soon 
its monstrosity is demonstrated. In the 
middle of an exciting political campaign, 
the secretary. of the treasury allows 
his subordinates to seek out, in the 
house of a prominent political candi- 
date who has filled the office of Vice- 
President of the United States, one 
of his ‘‘domestic servants,’’ to whom 
the law had no application, to arrest him, 
cart him about the country as a prison- 
er, and deny the right of the courts to 
liberate him, although there is no pre- 
tence that he is legally held. As a legal 
correspondent of the Hvening Post has 
well pointed out, under this ruling of the 
Supreme Court, the secretary is so far 
raised above the law that he might real- 
ly seize on a native-born political oppo- 
nent, pronounce him an alien immigrant, 
and deport him. This seems an extra- 
vagant supposition, but the law fully 
warrants it, and it would not greatly sur- 
pass in absurdity the treatment of How- 
ard the coachman, who, as far as the 
contract-labor law is concerned, stands 
exactly in the position of a native-born 
citizen. Nothing can prove better the 
strength of the principles to which the 
Democratic party is wedded than its 
continued strength and vitality in spite 
of the acts and opinions of many of its 
leading men. 








THE BALTIMORE PLAN. 


TuHE Baltimore plan of currency reform 
has met with a very favorable reception 
from the press. The Columbia (S. C.) 
State regards it as a sign of progress toa 
rational and fair solution of the money 
question, and says: 


‘* As the scheme has been unanimously en- 
dorsed by a body so conservative and so influ- 
ential as the American Bankers’ Association, 
and will be pressed by it upon the attention of 
Congress, we may be sure that some legisla- 
tion on this line will be had at the next session. 
Indeed, it must be had. Jt is the only possible 
alternative to a swamping flood of bad money. 
But the friends of State banks must see to it 
that it is amended so as to be all that it pur- 
ports to be, and to give in truth the elastic and 
sufficient currency of home issue which is re- 
quired.”’ 


Quite true. It is the only alternative to 
a swamping flood of bad money. It should 
be added that it is the cheapest possible 
plan. Instead of buying silver at sixty- 
three cents per ounce, or whatever the 
price may be, the currency will be sup- 
plied at a cost of next to nothing. This 





does not mean that we can all of us pick up 
money in the street. If we could do so, 
it would be worth nothing. We shall have 
to pay one hundred cents’ worth of our 
goods or labor for every dollar, whether it 
be silver or banknotes; but in the for- 
mer case society as a whole must begin 
by paying out fifty cents for the material 
of which the dollar is composed, while in 
the other case it pays only a small fraction 
of acent. This is true whether the silver 
is obtained by Government purchase or by 
free coinage. The cost of mining and 
smelting, which is not less than sixty-three 
cents per ounce (the equivalent of fifty 
cents per dollar), must be paid by the com- 
munity which uses the dollars. It seems 
something like a paradox to say that the 
money which costs nothing is better 
than that which costs 50 per cent. of its 
face value, but it is true, because the bank- 
notes represent 100 cents in bank assets. 
The banknotes are swapping tickets. The 
Baltimore plan, as Mr. Hepburn tersely 
said, is a plan for swapping well-known 
credit for less-known credit. All trade is 
exchange. A bank is a machine of ex- 
change, and banknotes and bank-checks 
are simply two parts of the same machine. 

The Columbia State, while endorsing the 
Baltimore plan, criticises some of the de- 
tails. It says that ‘if the Canadian 
banks safely issue notes up to the full 
amount of their unimpaired capital, there 
is no good reason why banks in the United 
States should be limited in their issues of 
notes to 50 per cent. of their capital in or- 
dinary times, and 75 per cent. in times of 
emergency.’’? There is some force in this 
suggestion; but in making a change in the 
banking system of a country, it is best 
not to attempt too much at once. 
If we err at all, let us err on the side 
of safety. Moreover, Mr. Homer, who 
was selected to bring the Baltimore plan 
before the convention, presented statistics 
showing that, under the old system before 
the war, there had never been a time when 
the banks were able to keep out circula- 
tion to the extent of more than 50 per 
cent. of their capital, under the conditions 
of specie payment and free competition. Of 
course we do not expect any other condi- 
tions. The average of such circulation 
before the war was only 44 per cent. of the 
capital, while in Massachusetts (in 1859) it 
was 29 per cent., and in Louisiana only 
26 per cent. In the latter State there was 
no restriction on bank circulation, and in 
the former there was practically none. 

The New Orleans Times-Democrat and 
the Nashville American heartily endorse 
the Baltimore plan. The former, after re- 
citing the details of the proposed measure, 
says: 

“The plan will give that elasticity to the 
currency the lack of which has been painfully 
felt in all times of money stringency, and es- 
pecially so in the dreadful year 1893. This elas- 
ticity is to be obtained through the 25 per 
cent. issue referred to in the plan as the 
emergency circulation; and this emergen- 
cy circulation will be taxed so severely 
that it will never be thought of but when real 
necessity arises. Thus are both safety and 





elasticity secured by the propositions of the 
Baltimore plan. which, from its simplicity and 
the splendid endorsements of all the bankers 
as wellas of the present comptroller of the 
currency and of his last predecessor, is almost 
certain to receive the favorable consideration 
of Congress.” 


The Boston Advertiser objects that the 
plan sacrifices the depositor to the note- 
holder by giving the latter a first lien on 
the bank’s assets. The criticism is thus 
stated : 

“It is the depositor in the national banks 
who is likely to find the chief cause of 
complaint against the proposed Baltimore 
scheme. It would hardly be fair to him to 
say, as President Curtis does, that he * would 
be as well cared for’ under the Baltimore plan 
‘as he now is,’ for the reason that under the 
proposed system the currency issued by the 
bank would come in as the first lien upon the 
bank’s capital, while the depositor would have 
to be satisfied with what remained after the 
currency was redeemed,”’ 


It is one of the a be’s of banking science 
that the note-holder shall have a first lien 
on the assets of a failed bank. That is one of 
the provisions of the national banking law 
now. If the country should get into another 
desperate war, so that the bonds held for 
banknote security should sink to forty 
cents on the dollar, as they did in 1864, 


and a national bank should fail, then. 


section 5230 of the Revised Statutes 
would become operative at once. It 
says that ‘‘ for any deficiency in the pro- 
ceeds of all the bonds of an association 
when thus sold, to reimburse to the 
United States the amount expended in 
paying circulating notes of the association, 
the United States shall have a_para- 
mount lien upon all its assets,” etc. 
This principle is affirmed in the State con- 
stitutions of New York, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Iowa, Minnesota, Kansas, and Ala- 
bama, and in the banking laws of several 
other States, including Massachusetts. It 
would become at once operative in those 
States if the federal tax on State banknotes 
were repealed. 

The only serious objection that has 
been raised to the Baltimore plan is that 
it does not provide for the retirement of 
the Government notes now outstanding. 
‘Tt does not go far enough,’’ say these 
objectors. The criticism is certainly a 
respectable one, and, if the Baltimore plan 
were offered as the last word on the 
subject of monetary legislation in the 
United States, would be a very weighty 
one. But, as a circular issued by Messrs. 
Hambleton & Co. of Baltimore since the 
adjournment of the convention says, 
‘it is not claimed that the plan is per- 
fect, but it is a long step in the direc- 
tion of a sound currency.”’ We are of the 
opinion that all Government notes circu- 
lating as money ought to be withdrawn. 
We think that they are inconsistent alike 
with sound principles of money and with 
sound principles of government. Never- 
theless, we do not consider it wise to put for 
ward a plan for withdrawing them now. 
Public sentiment is not ripe for it, but the 
Baltimore plan, if adopted by Congress, 
will be a long step in that direction 
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because it will introduce elasticity into 
the currency pro tanto, and will make the 
next step easier. 

What we want now is to get back to 
sound principles, and especially to the 
principle that banknotes should be based 
upon credit and not upon Government 
bonds. The bond-security system is as 
hard as iron. It is harder, in fact, than 
a deposit of gold coin, dollar for dollar, 
would be, because it requires $114 of in 
vested capital to get $90 of banknotes. 
This system does undoubtedly make notes 
secure, but it does this at the expense of all 
other qualities. The Baltimore plan will 
make them equally secure, while adding 
flexibility to the system. 

One fact, easily lost sight of, should be 
steadily borne in mind. If a bank is not 
required to put up $114 in Government 
bonds for every $90 of notes, the $114 is 
not lost. It does not cease to be part and 
parcel of the bank’s assets. It is just as 
available (and more so) for the redemption 
of banknotes as in the other case, pro 
vided the bank is well managed. ‘* Ah,” 
says some objector, ‘‘that is just the point; 
the bond-security system provides against 
bad management.’”? But bad manage 
ment of banks is now a known quantity. 
We have had thirty-one years’ experience 
to guide our steps. We know just what 
provision is needed to make it good. We 
can accumulate a fund for this purpose by 
general contribution. 

But that is not all. The comptroller’s 
office at Washington exists in part to pre 
vent bad banking. So long as $114 worth 
of bonds is lodged in the Treasury against 
$90 of banknotes, the comptroller can per 
form his duties in a perfunctory way. The 
Government, his master, is secure in any 
case. Nobody will suffer from a bank 
failure except the depositors, and they are 
smart enough to look out for themselves, or 
ought to be. The comptroller’s office likes 
to take things easy. It does not differ in 
this respect from other human institutions. 
If the bond security is taken away, then 
the comptroller’s office and the bank exam 
iners all over the country have a _ special 
incentive to vigilance. They have aspur to 
prick the sides of their intent. Bank ex 
aminations will be more frequent and more 
thorough, and depositors be better pro 
tected than they are now. 

The question has been asked why the 
Government should be responsible for the 
redemption of banknotes, as the Baltimore 
plan provides. Evidently in order to preserve 
the absolute good credit which banknotes 
now enjoy. This is an inestimable public 
advantage. If the plan contemplated a 
possible loss to the Government, it would 
be open to objection, but it first secures 
the Government by the proceeds of a tax 
on all the participating banks. This being 
done, it isno detriment to the Government 
to guarantee the notes, as it does under 
the present system, while it is an immense 
service to the people that they are under 
no necessity to inquire whether a bank 
note will be as good to-morrow as it is to- 





day, or as good in Texas as it is in Maine 
or Oregon. 


EDUCATION IN: ENGLAND. 


Nor since the Forster education act came 
into operation in 1871 has there been such 
widespread interest in a school-board elec 
tion as attaches to that of the London 
board, which will take place at the end of 
November. In the metropolis the election 
of the board is overshadowing the elec 
tions of the County Council and of the 
forty new district councils organized un 
der the parish and district councils act, 
which are to take place about the same 
time ; while outside London it is arousing 
a national interest. Already the election 
has been the occasion of as many manifes 
toes as a parliamentary general election, of 
numerous resolutions at the conferences 
of the churches, and of scores of sermons 
from provincial ‘as well as metropolitan 
pulpits. It is needless to add that all this 
interest centres about a religious contro 
versy. Party politics seldom plays much 
part in school-board elections. From the 
peculiar character of the elementary schoo! 
system, most of the conflicts are waged 
over sectarian questions. England is con 
sequently accustomed to such controver 
sies over the administration of elementary 
education laws; but, as has been stated, 
heretofore there has never been a school 
board election which has aroused so much 
national interest. 

It is hardly possible to appreciate the 
significance of the election, and of the na 
tional issues attending it, without bearing 
in mind how Parliament left the religious 
question when the settlement of 1870 was 
made. At that time Parliament was not 
establishing an entirely new school sys 
tem. It wasimproving and extending, some 
people would say patching up, a system 
which had then been in existence for sixty 
years, which had been built up partly by 
the Church ef England, and partly by an 
unsectarian organization which, like the 
church, had received large financial aid 
from the Government in carrying out its 
educational work. It was not disposed to 
disregard the systems it then found in ex 
istence, nor to decree that a system of uni 
versal school boards should be created. It 
aimed at continuing the existing schools, 
and provided for the establishment of 
school boards only in those places where 
the existing schools obviously did not meet 
the needs of the locality. It continued its 
annual grants to the schools which in the 
past had been supported by these grants 
and by private subscriptions, and further 
provided that schools under boards should 
be maintained partly by similar Govern 
ment grants and partly by local taxes 
levied by the boards. The managers of 


the voluntary schools, as the older schools 





were named, were empowered to continue 
whatever religious teaching they had been 
giving. The unsectarian schools, of course, 
had given no sectarian teaching. In the 
church schools the doctrines of the Church 





of England had always been taught. Th: 
church continued this teaching under the 
act of IS70; the only difference being that, 
under the operation of what is known as 
the conscience clause, parents were em 
powered to withdraw their children if thes 
objected to their being present when the 
doctrines of the Church of England were 
being taught, and the education depart 
ment in London directed arrangements i: 
the time tables in each school to facilitate 
these withdrawals. 


So far as concerns the voluntary schools 


this was the way in which the religion 

question was settled in IS70 As regants 
the board schools, it was left to eac! 
board to determine whether it would give 


Bible teaching or not All the act stipu 
lated was that no religious catechism 
religious formulary, distinctive of any par 
ticular denomination, should be taught 
There are now considerably more than 
2.000 school boards Oniv by 91 has Bib 
teaching been ruled out 

When the first London school boand 
was organized in IS7L, it at once decided 
in favor of Bible teaching, and drew up a 
rule under which the instruction should 
be given. ‘The Bible.’ this rule set out 
“shall be read, and there shall be given such 
explanation and such instruction therefron 
in the principles of the Christian religion 
and morality as are suited to the capaci 
ties of children: provided always that in 
such explanation and instruction the pro 
visions of the act in sections vil. and 
xiv. [conscience clause and Cowper Tem 
ple clause} be strix iy observed both in 
letter and = spirit."". The Cowper-Temple 
clause is the one which forbids the dis 
tinctive teaching of any particular de 
nomination. Among the members of the 
London School Board who took part in 
drawing up this rule in 1871 were the late 
W.H. Smith, who was afterwards leader 
of the House of Commons, the late Sir 
Charles Reed. the late Samuel Morley, 
both of whom were prominent members of 
the House of Commons, Lord Harrowby, 
Lord Lawrence, Dr. Angus, and Dr. Rigg. 

On the London board the opposing par 
ties are now known as the Clericals and 
the Progressives. Although the Clerical 
party, which is not in sympathy with the 
education acts, and is always watchful of 
the interests of the voluntary schools, has 
been gaining strength since about 1885, it 
was not until 1893 that any attempt was 
made to alter the rule adopted in 1871. 
The first intimation that the rule of 
IS71 was in danger was a letter in the 
fruardian, the foremost organ of the 
Church of England. It was published in 
November, 1892, written by one of the cleri 
cal members of the board, and set forth the 
complaint that some of the teachers of the 
board schools were neglecting to teach the 


doctrine of the Trinity. The very next 


week a conflict began among the members 
of the school board which, with intermis 
sions for vacations, was continued until 
the 15th of March of this year. It 
was waged about a proposed circular to 
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be issued to the teachers in respect of 
the manner in which Bible instruction 
should be given. The unsectarian mem 
bers of the board opposed it. Deputations 
of citizens attended before the board, peti- 
tioning it to leave matters as they were; 
nearly all the. London daily newspapers, in- 
cluding most of the Tory papers, which 
are usually on the side of the Church of 
England, urged the board to halt. It wasall 
to no use. On the 15th of March, by a 
vote of 26 to 21, the board adopted the 
now famous circular, and it was _ is- 
sued to the teachers. It is a long docu- 
ment, but the substance of it, so far 
as the present controversy is concerned, 
is embodied in a paragraph which sets out 
that the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion, as understood by the board, in- 
clude ‘a belief in God the Father, as our 
Creator, in God the Son, as our Re- 
deemer, and in God the Holy Ghost, as 
our Sanctifier.’’ 

The Nonconformists oppose the circular 
on the ground that it is a reflection on the 
previous practice of the teachers; that it 
implies the imposition of religious tests for 
teachers, which is contrary to the spirit of 
modern education and likely to lower the 
standard of efficiency in the teaching staff; 
and that it endangers the spirit of the 
compromise of 1871, which has worked 
satisfactorily and commanded the confi- 
dence of the rate-payers. The teach- 
ers also object to it on the ground 
that it imposes a religious test.  Al- 
though the board has distinctly stated 
that it will be left to a teacher to decide 
whether or not he will give Bible in- 
struction in the spirit of the circular, 
the teachers insist that in reality this 
option does not amount to = any- 
thing. They urge that ‘a teacher who 
will conform will be more useful than one 
who will not, and in the end the former 
will have his reward in better pay and 
quicker promotion ’’; and, further, ‘ that 
a new kind of dissent will be started, and 
that the school-board Nonconformists will 
find themselves practically drifting out of 
the swim of professional advancement.”’ 

Nearly half of the 7,000 teachers em- 
ployed by the London board have peti- 
tioned for the withdrawal of the circular, 
and their petition has become the ques- 
tion on which the school - board elec- 
tion is being fought. Since the begin- 
ning of the autumn a vigorous cam- 
paign has been conducted in behalf of 
candidates pledged to immediate with- 
drawal of the circular. The Clerical party, 
however, are active too; and although 
they are without the support of the Con- 
servative press, so much so that the 
Guardian has declared that if the 
electorate returns the present majority 
to power, it will do so in the teeth of 
an almost unanimous opposition from the 
press, the Clericals are sanguine that the 
electors will endorse the circular. The 
electors may not actually endorse the cir- 
cular, but they will probably again return 
a Clerical majority to the board, and 





for this reason: the Clerical party have al- 
ways posed as the party of economy, andasa 
matter of fact the school-board rate has 
been a trifle lower since they controlled 
the board. The unsectarian party insist 
that any savings which the last two boards 
have effected are due to a policy of starv- 
ing the schools. This may be true. Some 
of the schools may be understaffed, but 
the well-to-do London rate-payer does not 
send his children to the board schools. 
He is opposed to the progressive idea 
which dominates the unsectarian party. 
He dislikes some of the candidates who 
have fastened themselves on the progressive 
movement; and while he will not go to the 
trouble of thinking out the right or wrong 
of the Trinitarian controversy, he may 
very possibly give his votes for the candi- 
dates of the Clericals. 








JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 


THE death of Mr. Froude, after a literary 
career of varied industry for almost half a 
century, ends a life which, in its interests, its 
emotions, and its activities, in more ways than 
one reflects the strange transition through 
which England has been passing during this 
century. He was one of the very few survi- 
vors of that extraordinary group of young men 
who, over fifty years ago at Oxford, illustrated 
in the sphere of religion the power of the all- 
pervading spell of the Romantic spirit in its 
revolt against the rationalism, the common 
sense, and the placid self-content of the eigh- 
teenth century, which found their shapes in 
the utilitarian liberalism of the day. He was 
born in Dartington rectory, Totness, Devon- 
shire, April 23, 1818. His childhood was spent 
in typically English surroundings of the olden 
time. His father was archdeacon of Totness, 
and exercised also the functions of a civil 
magistrate. He was remembered in after 
years by his son as ‘‘a continually busy, use- 
ful man of the world, a learned and cultivated 
antiquary, and an accomplished artist.” Of 
his early training Froude wrote : ‘‘Our spirit- 
ual lessons did not go beyond the catechism. 
We were told that our business in life was to 
work and to make an honorable position for 
ourselves. About doctrine, Evangelical or 
Catholic, I do not think that in my early boy- 
hood I ever heard a single word, in church or 
out of it.’ He went to Oxford while the me- 
mory of his brother, Hurrell Froude, one of the 
most brilliant of the Tractarian group, was 
still fresh. He had already ‘‘swallowed such 
antidotes to Catholicism ” as would be derived 
from a careful reading of Gibbon, and he was 
fortified against scepticism by Paley and Gro- 
tius; but as yet he had little notion of the 
Evangelical wing of the church. ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ even, he never read until he was 
grown up. At Oxford he seemed to the friends 
of his brother to be ‘‘ keeping the party and 
the Movement at arm’s length.” Mozley tells 
us that ‘‘his habits and amusements were soli- 
tary,” and that ‘‘he combined in a rare de- 
gree self-confidence, imagination, and inquiry.” 
Froude listened to Newman’s sermons with 
deep interest, read Hume carefully, and found 
himself in great perplexity. 

His confidence in his Oxford teachers was 
put to a severe strain shortly after graduation 
by a visit to the family of an Evangelical 
clergyman in Ireland, where he found Chris- 
tianity to be *‘ part of the atmosphere which 





we breathed.” He saw there the genuine 
fruits of the Reformation which he had been 
taught at Oxford ‘‘to hate as rebellion.” His 
reverence for the reformers revived. ‘ Fact 
itself was speaking for them. . . . Modern 
history resumed its traditionary aspect.” When 
he returned to Oxford in 1842, as Fellow of Ex- 
eter, he had learned ‘that equally good men 
could take different views in theology, and 
Newmanism had ceased to have an exclusive 
interest for him.” Feeling unsettled in his 
views, he ‘‘read hard in modern history and 
literature,” including Carlyle, Goethe, Les- 
sing, Neander, and Schleiermacher. He ap- 
proached modern science through ‘The Ves- 
tiges of the Natural History of Creation.’ ‘As I 
had perceived before,” he says, ‘‘ that Evangeli- 
cals could be as saintlike as Catholics, so now I 
found that men of the bighest gifts could differ 
from both by whole diameters in the interpreta- 
tion of the same phenomena.” He then discov- 
ered that the Catholic revival in Oxford was 
but part of the general movement of reaction 
in Europe. At this time he was invited by 
Newman to contribute to the ‘ Lives of English 
Saints.’ His reading for this purpose took 
him into a world where ‘the order of nature 
seems only to have existed to give holy men 
an opportunity of showing their superiority 
to material conditions.” After writing one 
life he ‘‘ had to retreat from his occupation.” 
But ‘the excursion among the will-o’-the- 
wisps of the spiritual morasses” did not leave 
him as it found him. ‘I had-been taught 
by Newman that there was no difference in 
kind between the saints’ miracles and the 
miracles of the Bible.” The alternative prob- 
ability now forced itself upon him—‘ that all 
supernatural stories were legendary, wherever 
found”; and he met the issue with courage 
although not with composure. His distress 
drew from him a cry of pain, and in the 
mournful reflections of ‘The Nemesis of 
Faith,’ 1848, he revealed to the world his men- 
tal struggles. 

The work was widely read, and received the 
censure of the Oxford authorities. In later 
years Froude referred to it as ‘‘something 
written not wisely, in which heterodoxy was 
flavored with sentimentalism.” To this sor- 
rowing Werther how like a dash of cold water 
must have come Carlyle’s gruff comment that 
‘*he should burn his own smoke and not trou- 
ble other people’s nostrils with it.” The evi- 
dence of Froude’s courage is to be found in 
his actions rather than his words. ‘‘I found 
myself unfitted for a clergyman’s position [he 
was in deacon’s orders], and I abandoned it. 
I did not leave the church. I withdrew into 
the position of a lay member, in which I have 
ever since remained. I gave up my fellow- 
ship, and I gave up my profession with the loss 
of my existing means of maintenance and 
with the sacrifice of my future prospects.” 

He became acquainted with Carlyle in 1849, 
although not intimately so until 1860. His 
relationship to Carlyle is the key to his intel- 
lectuallife In 1884 he wrote: ‘‘I had, 
from the time I became acquainted with his 
writings, looked upon him as my own guide 
and master—so absolutely that I could have 
said: Malim errare cum Platone quam cum 
aliis bene sentire; or, in Goethe’s words, which 
I did indeed often repeat to myself: Mit dei- 
nem Meister zu irren ist dein Gewinn. The 
practice of submission to the authority of one 
whom one recognizes as greater than one’s 
self outweighs the chance of occasional mis- 
take.” After all his struggles he was to take 
a position toward Carlyle essentially the same 
as that of Newman toward the church, so per- 
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vadiog still was the spirit of the Oxford Move- 
ment in the air he breathed. Froude now 
turned to literature for support, and became 
a frequent contributor to the Westminster Re- 
view and to Frazer's Magazine, of which he 
later became the editor. The first two volumes 
of his ‘ History of England’ appeared in 1856, 
and he was occupied with this work for the 
next sixteen vears. 

His first visit to the United States, in 1872, 
partook of the nature of a political mission. 
He delivered lectures to enlighten Americans 
on the Irish question. Later he travelled in 
South Africa, Australia, and the West Indies. 
He was deeply interested in the preservation 
of the empire, and lamented the apathy of 
the home Government in regard to the welfare 
of the colonies, whose value he placed in the 
opportunities they offered for the expansion 
of the British people. His narratives of these 
voyages abound in glowing descriptions of 
nature, and melancholy reflections on the 
state of politics in democracies. Like Car- 
lyle, he was drawn to strong men, to the he 
roes; and his biographies of Luther, Bunyan, 
and Carlyle, of Becket, Caesar, and Beacons- 
field, are among the most successful and cha- 
racteristic productions of his pen. Several vol- 
umes of essays, by the great range of their 
subjects and the never-failing interest impart- 
ed to them, bear testimony to the versatility 
of his mind. A volume of Oxford lectures 
on the Life and Letters of Erasmus is his latest 
publication, fresh from the press. 

In 1892 Froude was appointed Regius Pro- 
fessor of Modern History at Oxford, an ho- 
nor which it has been customary to bestow 
upon men who would adorn the position. Ac- 
tual teaching or lecturing forms a relatively 
small part of a Regius professor’s duties, which 
lie rather in the field of research and author- 
ship. Froude’s views of history differed wide- 
ly from those of Stubbs and Freeman and 
his immediate predecessors, for with him the 
emotional and intellectual life of the indivi- 
dual was the dominant interest, while for 
them it was rather the political life of men 
in the mass, the life of nationalities and of 
institutions. Freeman, too, had for years 
been a relentless critic of his work, and 
had gone so far in one of his published lec- 
tures as to hold up Froude, in a thinly dis- 
guised description, in cutting terms, as an 
example of all that was objectionable in his- 
torical writing. Not unnaturally, lively pro- 
test was heard against the appointment. Yet 
Froude deserved the distinction better than 
three-quarters of his predecessors. For him 
the main value of history was not scientific 
but ethical. “It is a voice for ever sound- 
ing across the centuries the laws of right 
and wrong. Justice and truth alone 
endure and live. Injustice and falsehood 
may be long-lived, but doomsday comes at 
last to them in French revolutions and 
other terrible ways.” Another lesson is, that 
‘we should draw no horoscopes; that we 
should expect little, for what we expect will 
not come to pass. Revolutions, reformations 
—those vast movements into which heroes and 
saints have flung themselves, in the belief that 
they were the dawn of the millennium—have 
not borne the fruit which they looked for 
Millenniums are still far away.” History 
should be true to life; it can only approxi 
mate truth to past fact. ‘If the drama is the 
grandest when the action is the least expli- 
cable by laws, because then it best resembles 
life, then history will be the grandest also un- 
der the same conditions.” ‘For the mere 
hard purposes of history, ‘the ‘Iliad’ and the 
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‘Odyssey are the most effective books ever 
written.” ‘ Wherever possible, let us not be 
told about this man or that. Let us hear the 
man himself speak, let us see him act, and let 
us be left to form our own opinions about 
him.” ‘* The supreme excellence of the Eliza 
bethan literature is in its purety objective 
character; and the most perfect English his 
tory which exists is to be found, in my opi- 
nion, in the historical plays of Shakspere. 

Shakspere’s object was to exhibit as 
faithfully as he could the exact character of 
the great actors ip the national drama—the 
circumstances which surround them, and the 
motives, internal and external, by which they 
were influenced. To know this is to know 
all.” **Nosuch directness of insight, no such 
breadth of sympathy, has since been applied 
to the writing of English history.” 

Froude considered a ‘constructive philoso- 
phy of history impossible as yet; for a long time 
to come study must be confined to analysis.” 
He ‘objected to all historical theories as cal 
culated to vitiate the observation of facts with- 
out which such speculations are not worth the 
paper they are written upon.” ‘* Neither his 
tory nor any other knowledge can be obtained 
except by scientific methods.” He was uuder 
no illusions in regard to himself. Three years 
ago he wrote: *‘ For the rest, 1 do not pretend 
to impartiality. In every conclusion 
which we form, in every conviction which is 
forced upon us, there is still a subjective ele- 
ment. . . . For myself I can say that I 
have discriminated with such faculty as I pos 
sess. I have kept back nothing. I have con 
sciously distorted nothing which conflicts with 
my own views. I have accepted what seems 
sufficiently proved. I have rejected what | 
can find no support for save in hearsay or pre- 
judice.” 

Froude wrote history as he conceived it with 
a power rarely equalled. His pages pulse with 
life. But though be drew from sources of the 
highest value, many of them never before 
utilized, he lacked a sound critical method of 
dealing with them. Ip this respect his later 
volumes show a marked improvement over the 
earlier ones. Unbiassed perception seems at 
times to have been simply beyond his powers; 
the facts of his own narrative he often saw as 
no one else saw them. Objective description 
he professed to aim at, but rarely attained, for 
he approached his material too much in the 
spirit of an artist. In his pictures the shadows 
are too deep and the lights are too richly glow- 
ing. A sentimentalist by nature, he was defi- 
cient in sobriety and poise of Judgment, and 
he lacked the patience for accuracy in details 
He had little interest in modern social or po 
litical science, and to the reader of the present 
day one of the most serious deficiencies of his 
work is its failure to give adequate attention 
to the constitutional and economic aspects of 
the period. Yet, after all deductions, the 
‘History’ remains an imposing contribution 
to our knowledge of what its author believed 
**the greatest achievement in English history, 
the ‘breaking the bands of Rome’ and the es- 
tablishment of spiritual independence”; and 
even when for the student it shall have been 
displaced by the work of some one more large 
ly endowed with the indispensable qualifica 
tions of an historian, it will still have an 
enduring position in the literature of the Eng 
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CARDUcCCI AT SAN MARINO 


Mount Titan, September 30, 184 


3O3 


diploma of citizenship by the Regents of the 


Republic of San Marino: yesterday the hope, 
long deferred, of visiting this microscop 
fuge of liberty in the Old World was fulfilled 
and with Giosué Carducci, his daughter, a 
the well known writer and professor of history 
Bertoliai, after a four hours’ drive from Ri 
mini in pouring rain, we alighted at the gate 
of the fifteen hundred vear-old citv, hungry 
drenched, yet merry, chinbed the steep ascent 
making the old walls ring with shouts of 
* Viva la repubblica, viva la libertA urious 
ly surprised that no s/ i intimated silence 
no carbineer presented handcuffs, On the bot 
ders of the Italian provinces of Emilia and 
the Marches, overlooking the fertile, populous 
plain surrounding Rimini, 7 15 metres above 
the level of the sea, on the summit of Mount 
Titan, are three rocks, the / At the fo 
of these is built the citv; lower down, the Bor 
go-—the entire territory not exceeding 30 ki 
metres in circumference, with about 4008) im 
habitants dispersed im hamlets and villages 


which the chief are Serravalle, Tre Caste 


Monte Giardino, Faitar Lhe government of 
the republic is carried on by a council of sixty 
citizens elected for life from all classes in equal 
proportions 20) nobles burghers, WO pea 
sants Every six months tt usellors ne 
minate 12 of their members, then by ballot 
of these are selected to [ t Vier { . 
or Capitan Read the dutv f these Re 
gents being to cause tl aWs be execut 
and to preside over the meetings of the cout 
cil The ceremony of the instalment of tl 
new Regents, who, after their six months’ ter 


of power, cannot be reclected for three vears 
is performed with eat solemnity. and this 
year the opening of the new Town Hall is ar 
event in the annals of the repu 


ence the invitati to Giosu rducei 
Hence the invitation ( Card 





deliver the inaugural address which is just 
concluded, to which no summary nor even 
literal translation can do justi The fiftee: 
centuries of history st it clear and con 
cise; the poet's passionate love of liberty, of 


justice, of work, of truth, and honesty shines 
iz to the kev 


note dominating the whole—the belief in a di 


forth refulgent ; vet this is nethir 


vine idea; the worship of the God befor: 
whom Washington bent his uncrowned head 
the God who held converse with Mazzini 
‘that hale and healthy soul in the fortress 
of Savona, and led him thence, Italy’s Ezekiel, 
to the capitol. * Carducei with Crispi to Ca 
nossa,” say the silly tattlers; but Carducci has 
bern long meditating a protest against the 
mean, debasing materialism preached by the 
men who, while safe in their own domains, 
egg on the anarchist assassius to their doom 
In a reunion of frends in a garden six months 
since, he sa d quite simply, ‘I believe in God”; 
and went on unfolding his thoughts, hopes, 
and visions ; denouncing at the same time the 
accursed lie enthroned on the Vatican which 
bas made Italy an unbeliever in the eternal 
truth. Just then he received the invitation 
from Tonnini, the regent of San Marino who 
died last month; and during August and Sep- 
tember, up in the mountains above Son- 
drio, he embodied his idea in the address just 
delivered. The author of the Hymn to Satan, 
who invited the Italians to bury the old God 
under the ruins of Roman Catholicism, who 
prophesied the reign of reason on the throne 
of extinct creeds, is guilty of no inconsistency 
in now proclaiming his belief in the unseen, 
in the divine, in the eternal. He is what 
Mazzini was—‘ta believer, not a Christian. 
Neither the *‘Semitic God” nor the God of 





TEN years ago we were presented with the 


whom the Pope poses as vicegerent on earth is 
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the God of the Apostle of Italian Unity or of 
Italy’s divinest poet. But here he must speak 
for himself, give his own explanation of the 
motives that led him to avow the necessity of 
a‘‘return to the lofty ideals which inspired 
our Italian Renaissance.” 


. “Tseorn a policy of opportunism The priests of 
science—I mean those who use science as a profes- 
sion, a privilege, an instrument, a refuge; who prate 
of science even as the monks of the last century 
prated of faith—may believe and preach that the 
eanaille need a god: even as the marquises of the 
eighteenth century affirmed that religion was for 
their valets. .I say that such science is no excuse in 
my eyes Itisa mime that trips out of books and 
ywrofessorial chairs on to stilts, and, while selling 
ove-philters, furtively hands over the keys of the 
house to the barbarians who assail hearts and heads. 
I say that the bestial dissoluteness which dares open- 
ly to boast that civilization consists in corrupting 
and being corrupted, rages not so much among the 
people as por the so-called directing (governing) 
classes, the authors of those latter-day scandals that 
have given Rome the aspect of a den of thieves, of a 
brothel house of souls, with Doric or Ionic columns 
if you please, with the Pantheon and the Colosseum 
for bac und, and with an awning of gray sophis- 
tical babble for the protection of infamy. Will God 
redress all this ? What will the idea of God be for us 
Italians, and whither will it lead us’ I do not as 
sume the rdle of prophet, philosopher, or charlatan; 
hence I neither predict, nor preach, nor indicate— 
Fata viam invenient. Yet I do affirm that life is a 
battle of duty, not a pleasure trip, that otherwise 
there exists not liberty, nor fatherland, nor even a 
state Yet while I affirm God with Mazzini, not a 
hair of my head dreams of reconciliation with the 


Vatican. Long ago Macchiavelli wrote : ‘Owing to 
the culpable example of the court, this province has 
lost all devotion, all religion. . . Thus we 


Italians, with the church and with the priests, are 
constrained to become impious and to live without 
religion.’ All this was true even after 1815, Further, 
I believe that a real return of Italy to her high ideals 
if this be possible, would not be for the advantage o 
the Catholic Church, such as she now is ; but | also 
believe profoundly and affirm that the Italian people 
is not of its own nature atheist or sceptical, void of 
virtue, void of faith. This is an insult which the 
Germans have hurled at us since long ago, and our 
base ignorance has accepted the insult as a brevet of 
originality, and is flattered by it Knaves! Our 
great men are named Dante, Columbus, Michel- 
angelo, Galileo, Vico, Mazzini; and all of these 
thought and worked out what is most noble, most 
lofty, most worthy in the life of man and in the 
history of the world. But enough! let us speak of 
other things.’ 


I should say that this passage is taken from 
the preface to the inaugural discourse—a 
preface intended for Italy rather than for the 
simple, honest citizens of S. Marino. Carduc- 
ci’s real speech began with an augury to the 
sons and children yet unborn for the durabili- 
ty and prosperity of the glorious, happy little 
republic whose fifteen centuries of life mingle 
with the hopes of the future. 


“From the heights of Mount Titan we look down 
on the glorious cities in the plain—Etruscan Raven- 
na, Gallic Rimini, Doric Ancona. Rimini retains 
the bridge of Augustus, Ancona Trajan’s Arch, Ra- 
venta the ashes of the sons of Theodosius; yet we 
turn from these trophies of the alternate grandeur 
and decay of the Roman Empire to seek with loving 
veneration the altar of the new life of Italy in the 
tomb of Dante. From these elements, from the 
seeds wafted upwards on the wings of changeful 
fate, germinated on this rock this exquisite flower 
of liberty. . . . When the Roman world decay- 
ed, God willed that humble Latin folk should re- 
create that which is the soul, the primordial form of 
government among the Italic peoples in the hamlet 
and borough, the castle and the commune, free one 
and all. yned to premature decay by the tyran- 
ny of faction, by the ignominy of foreign rule, the 
republics of Italy vanished in their youth; in the 
glorious fatigues of our Renaissance, and now in the 
face of all our peoples united for the first time in the 
single, eternal name of Italy, God willed and wills 
that the republic of San Marino remain at once a 
memory, a witness, an admonition. 

“God, I said, citizens; for in a good republic it 
is still permitted to be not ashamed of God, nay, it 
is ots and from him, optimus maximus, to take 
initiative and auspices even as did not only the 
chiefs of our communes, but also our ancestors of 
Rome the great and of Greece the beautiful Old 
hatred for a pestiferous tyrannic superstition, new 
pride of superficial observers who rely too much on 
victories over external nature, have, as it were, 
diseducated the Latin races from the divine idea: 
but neither sacerdotal infamy nor sophistical arro- 
gance can exclude God from history: God the lofti- 
est vision to which the peoples in the strength of 
their youth aspire—God the sun of sublime souls and 
of ardent hearts—like the planetary sun through 
the fabled constellations, passes through the forms 
of all religions, sole and universal God of nations.” 


Carducci’s discourse, which I ought to have 
said was entitled ‘‘La libertad perpetua di San 





Marino,” after the exordium, compendiated 
with scrupulous exactness and poetic fervor 
the entire history of the little commune from the 
hour when Marino, an Italian stonecutter hail- 
ing from the Dalmatian shores, received, ac- 
cording to the legend, from the patrona Feli- 
cissima the gift of the mountain where he lived 
and worked and built a tiny temple dedicated 
to Jesus of Nazareth. Here gathered fisher- 
men, peasants, and poor men oppressed who 
would not bend the knee to Cesar, and with 
them Marino lived, working, praying, and sing- 
ing the Psalms of David,.a simple ‘‘ deacon” 
of the Christian community, all enjoying the 
greatest of human treasures, ‘‘ the dignity of 
work, the freedom of belief.” The heroic re- 
sistance to oppression, the rejection of Napo- 
leon’s tempting offer of enlarged territory, 
the constancy with which the little republic 
withstood the insidious offers of the bishops of 
Montefeltro, of the Malatesta, of Valentino, 
of the Farnese, were set in high relief. The 
words attributed to Marino, ‘‘Relinquo vos 
liberos ab utroque homine” (I leave you free 
from the one and the other man), could not 


‘have been spoken by Marino—the Roman con- 


ception of Christianity in the fourth century 
could not have realized the barbaric idea of 
the double feudalism of Empire and of Church; 
but those words ring out the truth of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, when the first (un- 
known) biographer of Marino recorded his life 
and deeds. The city grew up really free ‘‘ from 
the one and the other,” from Emperor and 
Pope, from lord and bishop. Alone she held 
her ground as a republic, without the favor 
or permission of Cesar or of Peter, by the na- 
tural course of events, the hereditary tradi- 
tion of her people. So sbe maintained the an- 
cient liberty forfeited elsewhere, her people 
living, praying, and working round the tomb 
of her good founder. Hence that which Aris- 
totle called tsonomia and deemed necessary in 
a perfect republic, that which the French Revo- 
lution sanctioned in the formula ‘ equality of 
all before the law,” grew up in San Marino, a 
spontaneous emanation of the will of simple 
men, 

The last, most glorious record of the repub- 
lic bears date of July 31, 1849: 


‘* When a self-styled great te crushed with- 
out conquering the heroic republic of Joseph Maz- 
zini, then this little republic of San Marino protect- 
ed ip Garibaldi the supreme efforts of Italic virtue 
militant. Hither came the hero, preceded by Fran- 
cesco Nullo, the brave of braves, and by Ugo Bassi, 
the martyr monk. Ancient and modern Italy knock- 
ed at thy gates, O good republic. * Two armies pur- 
sue and surround me,’ said the hero, * My soldiers 
are exhausted with hunger and fatigue. Give me 
bread and a little repose forthem. Here we will lay 
down our arms; here the war for Italian independ- 
ence shall cease.’ And you and your fathers, face 
to face with the on-pressing een gave bread and 
rest and consolation to the hunted, vanquished bro- 
thers; gave the viaticum to the fugitives, and sped 
them on their way; and the shadow of the republic 
saved the hero to preside over Italy's happier desti- 
nies. Blessed be thou for all time, San Marino, by 
all Italian hearts which live and shall live for liberty 
and the fatherland. And you, O citizens, inscribe on 
the gate of your = the date of July 31, 1849, and 
on one side the words of Garibaldito his soldiers on 
that day, * Return to your homes, but remember that 
Italy must not remain in servitude and shame,’ and 
on the other the words he addressed to you when 
brighter days had dawned: * Ever shall I remember 
the generous hospitality of San Marino in that hour 
of supreme misfortune for me and for Italy.’ 

**O republic imbued with the noble spirit of his- 
tory even in thy day of small things! as in the twi- 
light of ancient Rome thou wast chosen to preserve 
the ashes of Italian liberty scattered to the winds, 
so in the resurrection of Rome to other destinies 
thou wert again chosen to save the new fortunes of 
Italy. All honor to thee, ancient, virtuous, gene- 
rous, trusting republic; honor to thee! And mayst 
thou live eternal with the life and glory of Italy.” 


The people, gathered in their beautiful new 
town hall, who had listened with wrapt at- 
tention to the discourse, which lasted an hour, 
burst into wild applause as the poet’s clarion 
voice rang out the final words, and tears rolled 





down the cheeks of the Regent Belluzzi, the 
friend of Mazziniand Garibaldi, who now, in 
his eighty-seventh year, as the closing act of 
his term of power, had to declare the new Gov- 
ment building formally opened—touched to 
the heart by Carducci’s glowing tribute to his 
beloved and well-served republic. A gem, in- 
deed, is the new palace, “designed, built, and 
decorated as in the times of our fathers ’—that 
is, in the style of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries—so that, looking up to it from the 
piazza, you can fancy yourself in Florence 
gazing at the Bargello or the Palazzo Vecchio. 
From the belfry tower the underlying panora- 
ma baffles description. The hills and moun- 
tains, streams and rivers that surround and 
cross the widespread plain have each a re- 
cord of their own. There is Tassona, where 
Garibaldi made his last stand against the 
Austrians before seeking refuge in San Ma- 
rino. Down there Cesenatico, where his hopes 
of reaching Venice were baffled, where Ani- 
ta, who refused his entreaties to remain 
with the hospitable Sammarinese, died in his 
arms; and while we are gazing and listen- 
ing comes up to he presented an old, old 
veteran, Nicola Zani by name, who, at the risk 
of hisown life, after Anita’s death, guided Gari- 
baldi through forests and by steep paths across 
the mountains into safety. But the summons 
comes to “attend the banquet,” a simple ge- 
nial feast, where the chief toasts are for the 
old Regents, Carducci, and the sovereigns of 
United Italy. Telegrams are sent by the Re- 
gents to Crispi and the King, and promptly 
Umberto I. answers back: 

‘IT thank your Excellencies, and the Queen thanks 
you, for the sentiments you express in the name of 
the most serene Republic of San Marino inaugurat- 
ing the new palace of the Government. I am glad 
that the busts of my august consort and myself at- 
test to the Republic my sincere affection, which I 
inherit from the King my father. Joining in your 
joy to-day, I indulge in fervent hopes for the pros- 
— of the — records are pure, century- 
old glories of Ita 

After the banquet there is a grand rep- 
resentation at the theatre, where Angelo Ma- 
sini and Lena Bordato bring down the house 
with applause; then a brilliant veglione, and 
the lads and lasses dance merrily till six in the 
morning of the Ist of October, that day of days 
in 1860 when Garibaldi telegraphed from the 
Volturno, ‘Victory along all the line.” At 
eleven the old Regents and the new assemble 
in the church erected on the old site where 
Marino built his little sacello temple, and 
where his bones repose. The militia are there 
in their simple, beautiful uniform, and Conso- 
lo, the great violinist, intones his new grand 
hymn composed for the occasion. After the 
short mass, all repair to the Government Build- 
ing, where Belluzzi the noble, Marcuccithe-pea- 
sant, Regents take their seats for aya time 
on the dais. Our host, Prof. Mari Fattori, 
delivers an eloquent, erudite address, expound- 
ing his theme, ‘‘ Bonz leges boni mores, boni 
mores bone leges,” to which all present listen 
attentively—Carducci with frank appreciation. 
Then the new Regents, the noble Regent for 
the city and the peasant (this time a school- 
master) for the Borgo, take the oath. Next the 
old Regents proceed to take off their white and 
pale blue collars, insignia of office, and place 
them on the necks of the new, deposit in a cof- 
fer the huge keys of the city gates of the Bor- 
go, the prison, and the treasury, and hand the 
coffer to their successors, who now take their 
seats on the dais, whence the old Regents de- 
scend and become simple citizens once more. 
The ceremony is ended; the military bands 

play the march of San Marino and Garibaldi’s 
hymn, while the old and new Regents, the con- 
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suls, and dignitaries, officers, priests, and p o- 
ple march in a pouring rain, halt at the old 
palace while the band plays, and then disperse 
to their several homes and their various occu- 
pations. 

The consular body put on a fine appearance 
—the French consul in splendid array ; the 
Austrian consul in a simple uniform; the Italian 
consul wearing among other decorations a 
medal given him by Garibaldi for military 
valor during the siege of Rome; Prof. Malago- 
la, consul of Bologna, a talented writer, as se- 
rious and active in the interests of this tiny 
republic as though he represented the United 
States of America. In honor of the occasion 
the republic has printed 100,000 beautiful post- 
cards and postage stamps of one lira, half a 
lira, and twenty-five centesimi, which, by for- 
mal arrangement, are to pass current for ten 
days only. 

And now, alas, we must bid farewell to this 
peaceful, prosperous, hard-working, happy 
community, where $2,000 covers all expenses 
of state and commune, where dazii (imposts) 
are unknown, ‘stone, corn, and wine” supply- 
ing the wants of the good inhabitants, who can 
yet boast splendid elementary schools, a gym- 
nasium, a lyceum, and numerous youths who 
hold professorships in the educational institu- 
tions of the great fatherland, as they call our 
Italy. ‘‘ Viva la repubblica! Viva la liberta!” 
May San Marino live for ever, ‘‘a memory, a 
witness, an admonition.” J. W. M. 


SOME CONTINENTAL LIBRARIES. 
VENICE, September, 1804. 

THE older libraries of the Continent remind 
one of some prehistoric tool of which the use 
has been forgotten. The American scholar, 
wandering among the shelves courting burial 
under the dust of ages, gloats over the MS. 
treasures, the folioed archives, the work of 
early printers and engravers, and makes sad 
comparison with the meagre collections of his 
own land. He is apt to forget that, except for 
a few erudites like himself, these hoards might 
as well be buried with that of the Nibelungs. 
A sealed book in more senses than one they 
are to the mass of even intelligent people. A 
knowledge of cursives and uncials, an ac 
quaintance with parchment and purpie dyes, 
is needed to make them either attractive or 
significant. 

Is there, perhaps, a younger generation of 
libraries growing up alongside of these hoary 
ancestors, a generation alive to its own work, 
not resting on old achievements? It is this 
question which I have set myself to investi- 
gate, as circumstances permit. The statistics 
of public libraries on the Continent may be 
had in German in Griisel’s edition of Petz- 
holdt’s ‘ Grundziige der Bibliothekslehre,’ or in 
Reyer’s ‘Entwickelung und Organisation der 
Volksbibliotheken,’ published early this year at 
Leipzig. The subject is attracting increased 
attention in Germany and in Italy, and the 
profession in both countries has followed our 
example in establishing schools or courses in 
library science for the training of those who 
wish and are qualified to enter upon the libra- 
rian’s career. The Italian school is in Milan, 
the most modern of Italian cities, under the 
auspices of the Biblioteca Nazionale of Brera, 
while in Germany a course in library science 
is given at the University of Gottingen. Of 
neither of these can I as yet speak from per- 
sonal knowledge, though I hope to be able to 
do so later. The chief librarian at Gottingen, 
Prof. Kar] Dziatzko, well and favorably known 





to librarians through his work on cataloguing, 
is in charge of the German course, and writes 
me as follows in regard to it 


7 give every week a few hours of lecture, 

in which I endeavor above all to stimulate to 
independent work in the subject under discus- 
sion; I give besides exercises in which the stu- 
dents take part. Moreover, Lallow some of the 
members who share in the bibliographical exer- 
cises to learn the practical service of the li- 
brary in all departments. As a rule. the 
course lasts a year, but can of course be finish- 
ed sooner with a less solid foundation. . 
My lectures begin about the last of October. I 
shall give two hours per week on the history 
of printing and of books since the Reformation. 
The cost for the entire winter term is ten marks 
I give also, gratis. an hour’s exercise per week 
in the reading of Latin MSS.” 


An eminent American librarian expressed 
to me not long ago a doubt if the deliberate 
teaching of bibliography and kindred branches 
could ever be of more than superticial value; 
years of work in a good collection under scho- 
larly superiors seeming to him a better kind of 
training and one more likely to evolve genuine 
scholarship. It was a discouraging opinion, 
since it would necessarily follow that libra 
rians like himself must continue to be hamper 
ed by assistants needing years of experimen- 
tal education in order to make them valuable 
The Germans seem to be of a different mind, 
judging from the work outlined by Prof. 
Dziatzko; and if their previous success in un- 
dertaking and carrying on difficult pieces of 
work be a criterion, we may expect them to 
send out not the perfected iibrarian, but stu- 
dents knowing the rudiments of bibliography 
and furnished with guides and landmarks for 
future study, their interest and ambition al- 
ready aroused to the work of investigation in 
their chosen field. It is not to be denied thar, 
because of the larger and richer collections 
here and the greater number of learned libra 
rians to serve as instructors, such courses have 
a much greater chance of success than with us 
in the United States. 

Finding, when in Bayreuth, from my bit of 
a guide-book, that there wasa public library in 
the city, I betook myself to it on the one day 
and during the two bours in the week when it 
was reported open for the use of the 80,000 in 
habitants. Experience had taught me that, as 
regards books, supply excites demand, and | 
did not therefore expect to find myself at the 
end of a queue of citizens reaching out through 
the courtyard into the street, on account of 
the restricted time for drawing books. Onthe 
contrary, I was scarcely surprised to find my- 
self and one other person, a man reading a 
newspaper, the only visitors. My arrival 
seemed to excite the curiosity of the other 
visitor as well as of the libre 
to see that they wondere 
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brought me there. Nothing could have ex 
ceeded the courtesy shown me, however, whet 
I stated that I should like to see the library 
and to draw a book. With the ordinary town- 


eans to explain 


its system of working, to give the figures of its 





etc.: here it 







le troubled 


that he could produce no MSS., illuminated or 


contaifi 


otherwise, except a small vellum-bound praver- 
book in Arabic, used, or af least owned, by 
the last Catholic Margrave of Bayreuth. There 
was also a Lucas Kranach portrait, which he 
took from its box and dusted before exhibiting 
it ; and these to him seemed to constitute the 
sole claim of the library to rank and respect 
He had not even a Wagner manuscript, 
though the printed works stood on the shelves, 
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with numerous pamphiets—and this was really 
apitv. One thing, however, had always beet 
kept in mind—possibly, there may be a law 
regard to it: the local journals had been care 
fully bound each vear, and that much of local 
history secured 

I learned that about two hundred volumes 
were purchased yearly, and that about th 
same putmber of persons drew books. although 


as the librarian was quick to remind nie a 
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‘“*book ” sometimes consisting of several v 

umes, the circulation was really larger tha 
appeared from his records. Books were a 
lowed out for four weeks ata tu and evet 


in case the reader was engaged in scholarly 1 


searches, as long as a Wear, provid 
course, no one else called for them A wi 
set, such as Shakspere'’s plays, might go out at 


once, at the librarian’s discretion. One could 
easily see the convenience of this arrangement 
for certain students, who like to retire wit 


their booty to some convenient hole. there ¢ 





enjoy it in quiet; but for others, who prefer 
to mouse about among the shelwes, choosing 
their favorite nutriment, and 7 ator 
into a chair to devour it, the absence of rea 
ipg-room and reference ! n must bea creat 


drawback 
When it came to the que 


a book, there was not the s test sitat 
although Bayreuth was fu f strangers 
signed my name to a printed receipt, the facts 
of the transaction were placed upon a sort of 


day book under the headings, Dat Pla 





book). Title, Borrower, Date of Return. ar 
the for s were ove! The lest 
returning the book raised a dithculty, siz I 
should have left the city before the mext day 
of opening At first the lhbrarian evidently 
thought he might call for it at my lodgings 


ut he was rector ina gymnasium and proba 
bly bad ne time to spare, and he finally asked 
me to bring or send it to his house This I 
promised to doe, and 

in a drizzling rain, though the walk was a long 
one, rather than cause a moment's anxiety to 
ig contidence 
in my honesty. At parting he offered mea 


me who had shown such gratifvit 


printed catalogue of the hbrary. and when | 





seeing a posted notice of the price, suggested 


payment, he waved it away, saying, with a 


humorous twinkle in his eve," Pitts ait ¢ 
yen!” and 1 enjoved the ke f a woman's 
presuming to be a hbrarian quite as much as 
he 

The publi brarv t Nuornb y Was per 
according to the local guide book r tw 
hours on three davs in the week, but this 
proved to be for sight-seers who wished to see 
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the archives and the library treasures and cu 
rios. To the citizens it was open from eight 
A. M. to five P. M. on these days, though this we 
had to discover for ourselves. It occupies, as 
sO maby German libraries seem to do, an old 
monastery building rendered useless for its 
original purpose by the Reformation. The 
walls in several of the rooms show traces of 
frescoes, though whitewash has almost suc- 
ceeded in effacing them. If, however, these 
were no better than the onesthatare left, no- 
thing has been lost to the art-world, except 
possibly from the historic point of view. The 
building stands next the Rathhaus, and encloses 
a square court-yard as full of quaint carved 
surprises as most Nurnberg structures of an- 
cient date. On the ground floor, in the damp- 
ness and mouldiness of which, strange to say, 
the library’s choicest MSS. are kept, we were 
shown about in the usual perfunctory way, 
and in return emitted the usual perfunctory 
Ohs ! and Ahs! of the sight-seer. Convinced 
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that the citizens must have something to read 
besides these musty folios, we declined to be 
dismissed when the tour was finished, and 
asked for the public library. ‘‘The place 
where books are given out ’” ‘ Yes, yes, that 
is what we want.” ‘‘ That is up stairs, then,” 
replied the attendant, and we followed him 
across the court-yard, realizing from his de- 
meanor that we had asked an almost unheard- 
of thing. The librarian with one assistant 
was busy with his records, while a student was 
poring over some maps in the same room. The 
attendant went before us to prefer our re- 
quest, and we were most hospitably treated, 
and informed that we might see the library 
throughout and draw books also during our 
week’s stay. Here, however, as in Bayreuth, 
the idea of a woman being interested in li- 
braries seeméd to afford polite amusement to 
the library officials, which we thought was per- 
haps a fair return for our obligation. 

There was a tiny reading-room in this old 
library in which one might be inspired to all 
sorts of medizval dreams if one had time to 
sit in it, and plenty of imagination. The 
ceilings are groined, and the walls frescoed 
with monks and saints, while the windows are 
of thick circular pieces of colored glass set in 
iron. We asked how many books were added 
each year, and were told pensively, ‘‘ Not many 
—we have only 1,500 marks for books.”” About 
four hundred borrowers used the library, the 
guide added. There was, as in Bayreuth, no 
formality in regard to taking the: books want- 
ed, beyond the signing of a receipt and the 
giving of our address. No limit was set to the 
number of books, nor time prescribed for re- 
turning them, though it was known that we 
were merely tourists at a hotel and that our 
stay was to be brief. Lest this recital of pri- 
vileges should be misleading, I must say that 
we were accompanied by a professional letter 
of introduction, yet such is the apparent confi- 
dence of the Germans in one’s honesty and 
good intentions that I think we might have ob- 
tained the same privileges withdut any voucher 
for our character. 

When the time came to return the books, we 
had not quite finished one of them, yet the fol- 
lowing day was that of our departure and a 
day when the library was not open. What could 
be done? We laid the matter before the libra- 
rian, who at once proved to us that nothing 
could be easier than the solution of this prob- 
Jem, by directing that the book be returned 
by means of a Dienstmann (messenger) or 
through the hotel porter after our departure. 
After this and the Bayreuth experiences, I be- 
gan to ask myself if the iron-clad rules of many 
of our libraries in regard to non-residents 
might not be modified to advantage in the di- 
rection of a little more confidence in human 
nature. The value to the tourist even of 
studying or reading the history or literature 
appropriate to his place of sojourn may be 
easily recognized by the librarian who turns 
tourist for the nonce, and finds himself on the 
outside of the barrier erected by general con- 
sent between books and the people. 

Mary W. PLUMMER. 


Correspondence. 
DETAIL. 


To THE EpIToR oF THE NaTION: 


Sir: The use of this verb and substantive, in 
the senses, ‘ to select as an ofticer or soldier for 
a division, brigade, regiment, or battalion,’ 





and ‘a selecting of officers or soldiers from the 
rosters,’ evidently began in the United States. 
These definitions appear in ‘ Webster's Diction- 
ary,’ 1828, and I know of no other examples so 
early. Webster, however, cites Law of Massa- 
chusetts as his authority for the sense of the 
verb. Will some correspondent of the Nation 
kindly send me at once a dated quotation for 
the word from this source (my postal address 
is Dr. Murray, Oxford, England)? The sense 
does not seem to have been much known in 
England before the American civil war. It 
is much to be regretted that American dic- 
tionaries are so lamentably deficient in deal- 
ing with the history of words and senses of 
American origin, and that they leave it to 
Englishmen to do this work. 
J. A. H. MURRAY. 
OxForD, October 8, 1894, 





ROMAIC AND GREEK. 


To THE EpItTorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The paper of M. Gennadios in tbe Oc- 
tober Forum is essentially identical with 
many predecessors. Its doctrine is just what 
every Greek who can obtain a hearing in 
the Occident feels it his patriotic duty to 
preach. Mr. Alden’s letter in your issue of 
yesterday is also fairly representative of what 
nearly every Philhellene feels, at a certain 
stage in his contact with the modern land, folk, 
and speech. Silence would probably be better 
strategy than any retort. A fairly uniform 
pronunciation of classic Greek, not very re- 
mote from the best attainable, has been 
secured in America. The natural force of con- 
servatism will long be its best protector. But 
‘‘Die Wahrheit ist auch gut Ding!” 

Modern Romaic, as actually spoken by the 
Greek people, and as it may be read in their 
popular songs, comic papers, etc., is a phone- 
tically debased patois, or group of patois, bear- 
ing about the same relation to classic Greck 
that the Neapolitan dialect does to literary 
Latin. That is, the words are mostly trace- 
able to Hellenic roots; the spirit of the speech 
is modern. It is as analytical as, and hardly 
more highly inflected than, Plattdeutsch. It 
has no important literature. 

It is a great pity Koraes and his friends did 
not introduce a rationally phonetic spelling, 
like that of Italian. Romaic has the same five 
vowel sounds as the latter; but the dead lum- 
ber of seven vowels, seven (or ten) ‘“diph- 
thongs,” two breathings, three accents, etc., 
are part of a pedantic attempt to back this 
patois off towards Xenophontic Greek. The 
newspaper Greek, which we are told to talk, 
has quite an Hellenic appearance to the eye. It 
is sufficiently artificial to be a foreign speech 
to the Athenian himself. It is not the tongue 
in which he makes love, or quarrels, or chats 
with his wife, children, and friends. I once 
asked a Greek gentleman how one ought to say, 
‘*T cannot leave the room.” He answered 
carefully, ‘‘ Aéy dvvayat va éFéAdw éx Tod Swuatiov.” 
I laughed, and queried, ‘‘ Yes—very elegant! 
And how do you really say it? ‘t Well, we 
say: ‘ Aév qumopa va piyw and thy Kapapay.?”” We 
must choose a mild example to be understood 
at all; but ‘‘Then imbord naffigo apotingga- 
meran” is, surety, a less close survival than 
is, e. g., ‘* Non posso uscire dalla camera.” The 
evolution of ‘‘then” from ov is described by 
the modern Greek as ot = oidéy = Sev = then; 
i.e, A=A+B=B=b! A typical equation. 

But even this elegant journalistic Greek has 
no trace of optative, infinitive, or av; no true 
future or perfect, no dative (save in very “ high 





style”). It.is an easy language to acquire, but 
not a pleasant one, for those who really know 
their Platonic Greek. 

To the amazement of many of us, the con- 
viction has been uttered recently from the 
walls of Alma Mater herself, that we must 
eventually decide to make this modern patois 
our stepping-stone to the classical speech! That 
Prof. Goodwin, in particular, can feel any inte- 
rest in a Greek which lacks all the elements just 
mentioned, seems strange. The essential ques- 
tion, however, is one which M. Gennadios 
keeps quite in the background, The thing 
really worth fighting over is the problem of 
Greek pronunciation. All unprejudiced scho- 
lars who have studied inscriptions, with their 
numberless variations in spelling from one 
city, generation, or even stone, to the next, 
know the ancients had a rational, and ap- 
proximately phonetic, orthography. Now— 
to pass over such niceties as a fricative 6 and 
6, the use of v in the value of our v and f, the 
treatment of rough and smooth breathings as 
alike meaningless—the Romaic method would 
require us to pronounce three vowels and four 
diphthongs all alike ee (viz, nev ec ve on). The 
indicative, subjunctive, and optative of any 
regular verb become identical, e. g., Aveus Avns 
Avos are all lee-ees. jets and duets are utter- 
ed precisely alike in each case. Or, again, 
fs (Latin sis), is (vis), &s (sus), eis (in), ofs (Quibus), 
fs (cujus), and a dozen words besides, all be- 
come ees! Etc., ad infinitum. 

The language of Sophocles and of Plato is 
still full of throbbing life and beauty for any 
who have the perception and the persistency 
needed to attain to its enjoyment. It is still, I 
say, alive; but through Romaic phonetics lies 
the road to death, indeed. 

All this pedantry in Greece has been a mis- 
fortune to speech and people. It has substi- 
tuted an artificial and unreal thing fora truly 
national and natural development. Real Ro- 
maic contains much interesting material for 
the professional philologist—e. g., the mixed 
aorist form (like eiza) is found both in Homer 
and Herodotus and in Romaic. Such things 
are sometimes wonderful survivals, sometimes 
chance revivals. One remarkable power of 
distinction has been developed, not enjoyed by 
classic Greek or any well-known modern speech. 
The distinction between imperfect and aorist, 
€. J. étpwyov (I was eating, used to eat, etc.) 
and édayov (I ate then) can be made in the fu- 
ture also—sa tpdyw, da dayo, What a pity this 
interesting modern speech should wish to mas- 
querade in borrowed plumes. 

Perhaps you will permit me, having already 
encroached on your space too far, to refer 
to an article published a decade ago (Atlantic 
Monthly, September, 1885, pp. 399 ff., ‘ An- 
cient and Modern Greek”) for a fuller, though 
necessarily untechnical, discussion of these 
questions. Wm. C. LawrTon. 

OCTOBER 12, 1894. 


Notes. 





MacMILLAN & Co. have undertaken to pub- 
lish a series of works edited by a well-known 
Jewish scholar, and embraced under the gene- 
ral title of ‘‘The Jewish Library.” No topics 
are yet announced. They have also in course 
of publication ‘The Souvenirs of the Prince de 
Joinville.’ 

Fleming H. Revell Co. are on the point of 
bringing out ‘ Before He is Twenty ; Phases of 
the Boy Question Considered,’ by Mrs. Frances 
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Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott, and other writers. 

A reprint of Alexander S, Withers’s ‘ Chro- 
nicles of Border Warfare,’ a history of the 
white settlement of northwestern Virginia, 
first published in 1831, is announced by Ro- 
bert Clarke Co., Cincinnati. Mr. Reuben G. 
Thwaites, secretary of the Wisconsin Histori 
cal Society, will edit this limited edition, which 
will not be stereotyped. 

A. C. McClurg & Co. have in preparation 
‘England in the 19th Century,’ by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth W. Latimer, and ‘Woman in Epigram,’ 
compiled by Frederick W. Morton. 

J. B. Lippincott’s fall publications will em- 
brace Masson's ‘ Napoleon at Home’ and ‘ Na- 
poleon and the Women of his Court,’ and 
Waliszewski’s ‘Around a Throne (Catherine IL. 
of Russia)’; ‘Henry of Navarre and the Reli- 
gious Wars,’ by Edward T. Blair; ‘ Lives of 
the Astronomers,’ by Robert S. Ball; ‘ Pen and 
Pencil Sketches, by Henry Stacy Marks; 
‘ Books and Plays,’ by Allan Monkhouse; ‘ The 
Autobiography of a Boy,’ by G. S. Street; 
William Hazlitt’s ‘Liber Amoris’; Mme. de 
Staél’s ‘Corinne’; the Translations of Thomas 
Carlyle, in three volumes; the Works of Sterne 
in six; and ‘Early English Ballads,’ chosen by 
R. Brimley Johnson, in four volumes. 

Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, will issue a 
‘Narrative of Events in France from the 
Landing of Napoleon, March 1, 1815, to the 
Restoration of Louis XVIII.,’ by Helen Maria 
Williams; and a new edition, with an index, of 
Martha Walker Freer’s ‘Life of Marguerite 
of Navarre.’ 

‘The Gospel of Buddha, according to Old 
Records,’ told by Paul Carus, is to be brought 
out by the Open Court Publishing Co., Chica- 
go, and B. Westermann & Co., New York. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready next month ‘ An 
Introduction to the Verse of Terence,’ by Her- 
man W. Hayley of Harvard; and in December 
‘A GermanScientific Reader,’ by Prof. G. The 
odore Dippold of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

The Bookman for October makes several in- 
teresting announcements. The late Walter 
Pater, it appears, has left behind him a con- 
siderable number of unpublished essays, which 
will be prepared for the press by his friend, 
Mr. C. L. Shadwell, the translator of Dante. 
The first volume to be issued will be a series of 
Greek studies, to be followed by another of 
the same general character as ‘Imaginary 
Portraits.’ Pater’s unfinished ‘Gaston de La- 
tour’ will also be republished. Mr. Aubrey 
Beardsley, we are told, is not content with his 
successes in one branch of art—though they 
would seem to have been such as to suffice a 
more ambitious man who was also more self- 
critical—and is trying his hand at writing. 
Mr. John Lane will shortly publish a volume of 
his with a long title which begins, ‘The Story 
of Venus and Tannhiuser.’ Other forthcoming 
books are A. H. Millar's ‘ Fife: Pictorial and 
Historical,’ a comprehensive county history, co- 
piously illustrated (Messrs. Westwood of Cu- 
par), and the édition de luxe of ‘The Faerie 
Queen,’ to be published by Mr. George Allen 
and illustrated by Mr. Walter Crane. This 
edition will come out in eighteen monthly 
parts, large post quarto, and one thousand 
copies will be printed. The text will follow 
as closely as is practicable the quartos of 1590 
and 1596. 

We have received from J. B. Lippincott Co, 
a new edition of Thiers’s ‘ History of the Con- 
sulate and the Empire of France under Napo- 
leon,’ in twelve volumes, and the first two vol- 
umes out of five of the same author's * History 
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of the French Revolution.” This revival we 
owe, of course, to the present rubbing up of 
the Napoleonic legend. Both issues are uni- 
form in typography and binding, which are of 
the very best, and both are illustrated; and 
the larger work has an index of 7H pages. We 
can and need say no more to commend them to 
the attention of librarians and book-lovers; but 
we may hereafter improve the occasion to speak 
a little to their contents. 

Other reprints of the week have been, first, 
Mr. Justin McCarthy’s ‘ History of Gur Own 
Times,” extended to date by Mr. G. Mercer 
Adam, who gives four chapters to events since 
Mr. Gladstone entered upon his second minis- 
try in 1880, and a fresh literary survey, from 
which Edward FitzGerald is conspicudusly ab- 
sent. Mr. Adam's piecing is not a match for 
the original cloth in any aspect, but the two 
volumes, which are issued by Lovell, Coryell 
& Co., have of course gained in value for re 
ference, especially as the index has been made 
anew and numerous portraits have been in 
serted. From T. Y. Crowell & Co. we have 
Sir Walter Scott’s Poetical Works in two vol 
umes, with double-columned page, not to be 
remarked for beauty: and a two-volume edi 
tion of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, more at 
tractive typographically, and neatly bound, 
as is the Scott. The altogether charming 
Dent-Macmillan Shakspere goes on with ** As 
You Like It” and ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew.” Lastly, we will mention a reissue of 
Dr. Holmes’s poem ‘The Last Leaf, in the 
form illustrated by George Wharton Edwards 
and F. Hopkinson Smith (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.). The suggestion is obvious; but the pub 
lishers are able to prefix a facsimile of a letter 
of the genial author written July 12, 184, re 
lating to this edition, and speaking of himself 
as ‘‘one of the very last of the leaves which 
still cling to the bough of life that budded in 
the spring of the nineteenth century.” “It 
was,” he says, ‘‘with a smile on my lips that | 
wrote” the verses with which the melancholy 
Lincoln nursed his bruised affections. 

Under the title of ‘ Studies in Folk-song and 
Popular Poetry’ (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.),Mr. 
Alfred M. Williams has printed a number of 
essays, some of which had already appeared as 
magazine or newspaper articles. ‘* Studies” is 
a misnomer, The papers are intelligent and 
appreciative, well-written, usually well-in 
formed; they show rather wide literary sym 
pathies and some critical power; but they are 
not monographs or investigations. Thev range 
in subject from ‘* English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads” to *‘ Folk-songs of the Civil War” 
nor could any range be less contined, for what 
the author calls (by another misnomer) ‘the 
folk-songs” of the war have littl in com 
mon with genuine folk-song. The chapter on 


sailors’ *‘ shanties” is entertaining, but 


t does not 














come tomuch. Those on Breten | a 


of Poitou, Hungary, ete., consist in large part 


is, songs 


of tranglated specimens. The selections are 
made with uniform good taste, but they are 
rendered with very various degrees of felicity. 
The sketch of William Thom, the weaver-poet, 
is delicately written and full of melancholy in- 
terest. As a whole, the book is good reading 
for a leisure hour and will win the author new 
friends 

Baedeker’s ‘Canada’ New York: Scribners 
is a companion of his ‘ United States,” which 
met with such instant favor. It has been 
edited by the same skilful compiler, Mr. J. F 
Muirhead, who has again drawn for as- 
sistance on the best talent. It is introduced 
by chapters on the Constitution of Canada by 


Dr. Boudinot, on geography and geology by 








Dr. Dawson, and on sports and pastimes by 
Messrs. Fuller and Chambers. With these are 


coupled the chief dates in Canadian history 


anda bibliography. The maps and plans are 
abundant, and include New York and vieimiuty 
the Saguenay River, the Rocky Mountains 


Park of Canada, the coast of British Columbia 


and Alaska, the chief cities, et New found 
land, which comes within the scope of this 
guide-book, is mapped only in nnection 
with the continent The text is 

flattery, and is not primarily concerned w 
patriotism or national vanity On both s 

of the line the book will be we ed and 


trusted. 





The monograph on Thomas Gainsb 
by Walter Armstrong, which makes up tl 
September number of the = Macm 
lan), isa satisfactory piece of work and 
veys a good idea of the aracter and art 
the peppery rival of cool Sir Joshua. Gains 
borough had little literary e and few 
friendships with literary m and has, there 
fore, not been embalmed in English lteratur 
as has Reynolds, whose nan sa house 
word; but he Was an artist to t finwer-ends 
and his achievement seems to us a finer ar 
rarer kind than Revnolds’s ow? Hiow lovely 
and distinguished bis best work i is w 
shown by several of tl illustrat ~ WwW 
are excellent, and convey as mu as black 
and white can of the works of a st 

A correspondent in ¢ fay Writes t 
under date of October U5 ln vour last tss 
Vour reviewer speculates upon the reas 
the title of * Lives of Twelve Bad Men Does 
it not, obviously, refer back t Livesof Tw 
Good Men. by Dean Burgon, a book ntAin- 
ing short histories of a doven Oxford worthies, 
which was published in INSs 

The article of greatest popular interest 
the © hica f tetober is Mr 
J. Theodore Bent’s a nt of his recent expe- 


dition to the Hadramut in southern Arabia, 
This isa singular vallev running for a hundred 
miiles nearly parallel to the ast, and on the 
average about that distance from it. and inha 


bited by intenselv fanatical Bedouins and 


cense and myrrh, no European has succeeded 
in reaching it till last vear, Mr. Bent’s party 
being the second. The name means in the 
Himvyaritic language ‘ valley of death, which 
‘in Hebrew form corresponds exactly to that 
of Hazarmaveth of the tenth chapter of Gene- 
sis.” It is a fact, interesting especially to Bib- 
lical students, that the most sacred places in 


the vallev are the primitive tombs of the le- 


gendary prophets Saleh and Hud (or Eber, a 
synonymous term), names which will be found 
in Genesis in close connection with that of the 
valley. The appearance of the valley from 
the arid plateau is very remarkable. It con. 


. 


tains some fine and lofty palaces, rich in carv- 





ing. and ruins of great antiquity, somewhat si- 
miilar to those found in Seuth Africa, and ex- 
hibiting a few Himyaritic inscriptions. The 
jealousy of some of the tribes, however, pre 
vented any thorough exploration, which Mr. 
Rent reserves for a second expedition. Dr. 
Gregory describes the physical geography of 
British East Africa, and extracts are given 
from the journal of Captain Larsen kept dur 
ing the voyage of the Norwegian whaler Jason 
to the Antarctic regions last winter. The un- 
usual absence of ice enabled him to trace fora 
considerable distance south the hitherto unex 
plored coast of Grabam Land. When farthest 
south less cold, fog, and snow were encounter- 
ed than farther north 
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A rather dry account of Corsica, compact 
with information, scientific and historical, is 
contributed by Mr. R. Richardson to the Scot- 
tish Geographical Magazine for October. The 
island is suffering at preseut from the repeal 
in 1888 of the commercial treaty between 
France and Italy. This has closed its sole 
market, Italy, as the French do not use the 
Corsican pine for shipbuilding, nor do they 
endeavor to develop the considerable mineral 
wealth of Corsica. Since at least half of the 
island is covered with forests, the author sug- 
gests that it would be greatly to the advan- 
tage of the Corsicans if this portion should be 
turned into a game preserve. There is an ad- 
mirable map, showing the forests, the ore- 
beds, the roads, and even the paths. 

Mr. E. Durand-Gréville has an interesting 
essay on ‘‘ Les grains et les orages” (squalls 
and thunder-storms) in a recent number of the 
Annales du Bureau Central Météorologique 
de France, in which he shows the essential con- 
nection of these two classes of disturbances, 
when occurring in fully developed form. His 
work confirms the conclusions of various ear- 
lier students, and extends them to fuller state- 
ment and illustration, particularly in connec- 
tion with a thunder-storm squall that swept 
over northwestern Europe on April 27, 1890. 
Its path and progress and the peculiar in- 
flexion of the isobaric lines at the place of its 
occurrence are well illustrated. 

Supplementary to the list of geographical 
lantern slides prepared for use in the Cam- 
bridge public schools by Prof. W. M. Davis, a 
standard list of cloud photographs and lantern 
slides has been made up from the collections in 
thé Harvard geographical laboratory by Mr. 
R. DeC. Ward, assistant in meteorology. There 
are twenty-eight numbers in the list, which is 
published, with explanatory notes, inthe Ame- 
rican Meteorological Journal for July. The 
prints or slides may be obtained of E. E. 
Howell, 612 Seventeenth Street, Washington, 
who also acts as agent for the geographical 
slides. 

We read in the Bollettino of the National 
Central Library of Florence, for September 15, 
of the steps being taken abroad to carry out 
the proposal made at Chicago last year of a so- 
ciety for the autotype reproduction of ‘‘non- 
tourist” manuscripts—i. e., such MSS. as can- 
not be loaned out of the library. The proposer, 
Otto Hartwig, director of the University Libra- 
ry at Halle, has set in motion W. N. du Rieu, 
director of the University Library at Leyden, 
by designating this library as the seat of the 
proposed organization. Leading librarians 
have been consulted as to the practical details 
of operation and maintenance, and an agree- 
ment is likely to be reached in the course of the 
present year. 


—Macmillan & Co. have just published, in 
two neat volumes, a cheap but well-printed 
edition of Chaucer's ‘Canterbury Tales,’ pre- 
pared by Mr. A. W. Pollard. The text follows 
the Ellesmere MS. in the main, departing 
from it only under compulsion. The notes, 
which are at the bottom of the page, have no 
pretensions to originality or research. They 
aim to convey such information, in the way of 
glosses and the clearing up of allusions, as is 
absolutely necessary to the everyday reader, 
and in this they are tolerably successful. By 
a strange error of editorial judgment, these 
purely practical notes are encumbered with a 
considerable number of various readings. If 
variants are in place at all in an edition of this 
kind—which we doubt, excgpt so far as they are 
necessary to record departures from the manu- 





script chosen as the basis of the text~they 
should, in mercy to the reader, be kept by 
themselves. The preliminary matter is con- 
fined to arambling ‘Introduction ” of about 
thirty pages, which is pleasantly enough writ- 
ten, but in no way distinguished. The second 
volume has a brief glossary, which omits refer- 
ences. Altogether, the edition is not one to 
be greeted with much enthusiasm, so far as 
the editor’s work is concerned; but publishers 
and printer have done their part well, and 
the volumes are undeniably handy. 


—The good example which the Bishop of 
Oxford, Dr. Stubbs (then Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Oxford), set as long ago as 
1870, fh the publication of a convenient 
collection of original documents for the use 
of historical students, is at last being fol- 
lowed by other English scholars. Mr. S. 
R. Gardiner has recently produced a volume 
of ‘Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, 1628-1660’ ; and now Mr. Prothero 
of King’s College, Cambridge, has supplied us 
with a companion volume for the preceding 
period, in his ‘ Select Statutes and Other Con- 
stitutional Documents Illustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James I.’ (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan). 
It is a careful and scholarly piece of 
work, including a considerable number of 
official papers very necessary for an under- 
standing of the period, but hitherto unprinted; 
and it is preceded by a long, judicious, and 
dignified introduction. Such a book will be 
very useful to students of every kind, and it 
will be especially handy for the purposes of 
teaching. It is the last thought, however, 
that somewhat diminishes our satisfaction. 
The one thing lacking in the book—as in Dr. 
Stubbs’s ‘Select Charters’—is an account of 
the sources from which the documents and 
excerpts are drawn, though most of them are 
easily accessible in a good library. Such an 
account would not only have enabled readers 
the better to appreciate the significance of the 
passages set before them, but would have sug- 
gested to at least a few of them that it was 
not so very difficult to go to the sources for 
themselves. German historians may have 
made too much of their ‘‘Quellen” and “ Lit- 
teratur”; English historians, partly under 
the influence of the belles-lettristic spirit, 
partly, asin this case, from a certain school- 
masterly temper, have certainly made too 
little of them. The main thing, it may be 
answered, is that students should understand 
the period itself, and a few documents care- 
fully considered may do more to this end than 
hundreds hastily turned over. This is true, 
and we would by no means imply that the 
German method is in all respects the best. 
And yet it does seem a pity in various ways 
that men should be able to study history fora 
couple of years at a great university and dis- 
tinguish themselves in the examinations, with- 
out its ever being suggested to them to go to 
the library shelves and take down the Statutes 
of the Realm or the Federa. We can hardly 
be surprised at the little original work that 
has hitherto come out of the History Schools 
in Oxford and Cambridge, excellent as their 
services to England have been in other ways. 


—M. A. Rebitre publishes as a separate 
brochure a part of his forthcoming book on 
‘ Mathematics and Mathematicians,’ under the 
title ‘Les Femmes dans la Science’ (Paris: 
Librairie Nony). By “science” he means, 
however, only mathematical science. He gives 
an interesting account, not quite too French, 





of Hypatia, Madame du ChAtelet, Agnesi, 
Sophie Germain, Mrs. Somerville, and, great- 
est of them all, Kovalevsky. In regard to 
Sophie Germain, he quotes this sentence from 
Navier apropos of one of her works: ‘‘I ap- 
preciate as it deserves a memoir so remarkable 
that few men can read it, and that only one 
woman could have written it.” He suggests 
that an epigraph prefixed to one of Poinsot’s 
books, ‘‘Sophiz germana mathesis,”’ contained 
an allusion to the fair mathematician. In this 
connection we may call attention to the fact 
that the second instalment of Kovalevsky’s 
‘Souvenirs d’Enfance,’ which is now ap- 
pearing in the Rerue de Paris, is a human 
document of very unusual interest. The cen- 
tral figure of the picture of life on a Russian 
estate, so far, is not the mathematician bher- 
self, but her sister—a remarkable character, 
whose development is depicted with great 
dramatic force. 


—The extent to which therapeutic experi- 
ments in hypnotic suggestion are exciting the 
attention of physicians and awakening the 
interest of the generat public, may be inferred 
from the fact that during the past year more 
than a hundred books and brochures, especially 
devoted to the discussion of this subject, have 
been published. One of the most valuable of 
these is the small volume just issued by Bong 
in Berlin, entitled ‘Die Bedeutung der hyp- 
notischen Suggestion als Heilmittel.’ The au- 
thor, Dr. J. Grossmann, editor of the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Hypnotismus, prints communica- 
tions from thirty of the most eminent profess- 
ors and physicians of Europe, giving the re- 
sults of their experience in the application of 
hypnotic suggestion to the healing of disease. 
Thus Van Ceden and Van Reuterghem of Am- 
sterdam report that from May 5, 1887, to June 
30, 1893, in the institution under their charge, 
1,098 patients were subjected to this treat- 
ment; of these 28.28 per cent. were entirely 
cured, 23.69 per cent. permanently improved, 
21.02 per cent. slightly bettered, 17.81 per cent. 
unaffected, and in 9.18 per cent. of the cases 
the results are unknown. Dr. Wetterstrand 
of Stockholm has used this method of medical 
treatment in 7,000, and Dr. Bernheim of 
Nancy in 12,000 cases, and both express 
themselves strongly in favor of it. In- 
deed, Dr. Bernheim does not hesitate to 
declare that the study of hypnotic sugges- 
tion should be made obligatory in all medical 
schools, and that nowadays a physician who 
ignores the psychical element in disease, and 
has no knowledge of the part it plays in pa- 
thogeny and therapeutics, is no better than a 
horse-doctor, and should confine himself to ve- 
terinary practice. Another important point 
brought out by Dr. Krafft-Ebing of Vienna is 
the influence of ‘‘ autosuggestion ” in the pro- 
duction of disease. The number of ailments 
and morbid conditions of this kind that have 
their origin in the nervous system and are in- 
dicated by pains, paralysis, and other symp- 
toms of bysterical, hypocbondriac, and neuras- 
thenic affections, is astonishing. Although 
not merely imaginary complaints, they cease 
with the removal of the ‘‘ autosuggestive 
cause,” which may be effected by any change 
of scene banishing it from the thoughts or by 
heterosuggestion (Fyremdsuggestion) on the 
part of a physician, who may impart it ver- 
bally or in the disguise of a dose of medicine. 
In obstinate cases, in which the autosuggestion 
is firmly intrenched in mental imbecility, su- 
perstition, morbid appetites and passions, in- 
veterate habits, or abnormities of character, 
recourse must be had to hypnotism. That the 
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great majority of mankind are capable of be- 
ing hypnotized is shown by the experiments 
of Dr. Freiherr von Schrenk-Notzing of Mu- 
nich on 8,705 persons of different nationalities, 
of whom only 6 per cent. proved to be entirely 
unsusceptible. 


SKEAT’S CHAUCER.—I. 

The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Edited from numerous manuscripts, by the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, Litt.D., LL.D., ete. 
Oxford: At the Clarendon Press; New 
York: Macmillan. 184. Vols. L.-IV. 

THE appearance of Chaucer's complete works 
in an edition prepared by so distinguished a 
scholar as Prof. Skeat may, without exaggera- 
tion, be called an event of much consequence 
in the annals of English literature. Chaucer 
has now been popular, with one or two inter- 
vals of comparative neglect, for quite five hun- 
dred years, and his popularity (we are not 
speaking of mere bookshelf reputation) is 
steadily growing ; yet there has been no issue 
of his complete works since 1721. All later 
editions omit the Boethius and the ‘ Astro- 
labe.’ Apart from the mere question of abso- 
lute completeness, however, Prof. Skeat’s vol- 
umes mark a date in our literary history. 
Chaucer's poems have been printed over and 
over again in this century, but in editions for 
which even their publishers would scarcely 
claim more than a stop gap importance. The 
widely circulated Aldine edition is handy in 
form, and contains Sir Harris Nicolas’s indis- 
pensable ‘: Life”; but it has no notes, and its 
text is often grotesquely bad. ‘ Bell’s Chaucer’ 
was patched up afresh some years ago, and 
has maintained itself by dint of being inex- 
pensive and annotated; it too has a poor text, 
and its notes are not first-rate. The Riverside 
edition is by its plan restricted to very brief 
notes, almost exclusively glossarial. Vol- 
umes of selections intended for educational 
purposes are beside the question. The pre- 
sent edition, then, is the first which under- 
takes to furnish a critical text, founded on 
serious study of the manuscripts, and to pro- 
vide all necessary literary and philological ap- 
paratus. 

It would be superfluous to descant on Prof. 
Skeat’s qualifications for this task. His com- 
mand of Middle English, his long experience in 
editing manuscripts, hislearning and acuteness, 
his stupendous industry, and, finally, the na- 
ture and extent of his special Chaucerian scho- 
larship, are known wherever our language is 
studied. The announcement of such a work 
from such a hand roused very particular ex- 
pectancy, and its steady progress is matter for 
congratulation. The four volumes thus far 
published contain all Chaucer’s writings. The 
fifth volume will contain notes on the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales,’ together with ‘‘all necessary helps 
for the study of Chaucer, such as remarks on 
the pronunciation, grammar, and scansion ™ 
the sixth and last volume will furnish the 
glossary and the index to the whole set. In the 
present notice we shall confine ourselves to the 
first three volumes, deferring, for obvious rea- 
sons, our observations on the fourth, which 
contains the text of the Canterbury Tales with 
an introduction ‘on the manuscripts, until the 
appearance of the fifth volume 

The annalistic ‘‘Life of Chaucer.” which 
stands at the head of the edition. is, in its kind, 
admirable. Written concisely and with creat 
care, it gives, within the compass of sixty 
pages, everything known about the poet, with 
full foot-note references to documents and au- 





thorities. For Chaucer's birth Mr. Skeat al- 
lows 1330 and 1340 as possible termini, but 
opines that shortly before 1340 * fits best with 
all the facts”—a highly probable conclusion. 
He sticks to his belief that Chaucer met Pe- 
trarch in Italy in L873, refusing to admit the 
ambiguous and nugatory character of the evi- 
dence; but he does not much fortify his case 
by arguing that Chaucer could hardly have 
gota copy of Petrarch’s ‘Griselda’ unless the 
author gave it to him or helped him to it. His 
further comments on this transaction (vol. iii., 
pp. 454, 455) are not in his best style. The 
Cecilia Chaumpayne affair is too curtly dis 
missed, but not without a hint that the “little 
Lowys”™ for whom the ‘ Astrolabe’ was com 
posed may have been an illegitimate child. 
Prof. Lounsbury’s interesting discussion is not 
even referred to The evidence about Thomas 
Chaucer is well summed up, and we are glad 
to see that Mr. Skeat admits its cogeney. 
‘There is a high probability,” he says, that 
Thomas was the poet’s son. We have never 
understood how scholars could refuse credit to 
Gascoigne’s express testimony, supported as it 
is by the heraldic argument. 

In marked contrast to most previous biogra- 
phers, Mr. Skeat refuses to dilate on the ro- 
mantie story of disappointed love and un- 
happy marriage which has been extracted 
from the poet’s writings by ingenious critics 
A well-digested list of the personal allusions in 
Chaucer happily replaces the long-familiar 
string of surmises and assumptions. In this 
reserve we detect the influence of the lively 
protest in Prof. Lounsbury’s recent ‘Studies.’ 
There is only one hypothesis of the usual sort 
that Mr. Skeat ‘feels justified in making.” 
The death of the poet's wife, he believes, was 
‘*a serious loss to him in one respect at least. 
Most of his early works are reasonably free 
from coarseness; whereas such tales as thase of 
the Miller,” ete., ‘‘can hardly be defended.” If 
this conjecture is not a very important contri- 
bution to knowledge, it is at least harmless 
One other little departure from his reserve in 
this kind of biography must be noticed. Chau 
cer, Mr. Skeat tells us,‘‘ complains feelingly of 
the somewhat severe pressure of his official 
duties.” The delightful passage in the ‘ Hous 
of Fame’ here referred to contains not a word 
to which any such turn can fairly be given. 
The poet simply tells us that, when his work is 
done and his reckonings all made, he goes home 
to study, instead of taking rest and recreation 
There is no suggestion of complaint. This bit 
of overstrained interpretation is repeated in 
the introduction to the ‘Hous of Fame’ in 
vol. iii. 

In his utterances about the chronology of 
Chaucer's writings, we find Mr. Skeat holding 
fast to the prevalent opinion that by 15M1 “‘the 
Canterbury Tales had ceased to make much 
progress,” or, in other words, that the last nine 
years of the poet's life werea time of compa- 
rative barrenness. We could wish he had 
stated more fully the considerations which led 
him to subscribe to this opinion. At least he 
might have made clearer the significant fact 
that it rests mainly on a biographical conven 


tion as to the course of any poet's life and the 





rise and decadence of any poet's powers, It is 
time for somebody to overhaul the chronologi 
cal table of Chaucer's works from top to bottom 
Though the evidence is as scanty as possible, 
nations “ of philologists 


ire fast hardening into dogma, with the usual 





esnuit. Oner ntand peculiarly absurd fancy 
Mr. Skeat registers | self against. and that 
s Dr. Koeppel’s belief that the ‘Saint Cecile’ 


was written after the * Troilus 
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Besides the Life, volume i. contains the * Ro 
maunt of the Rose’ and the Minor Poems, with 
introductions and notes. Mr. Skeat pronounces 
unequivocally for the first 1,705 werses of the 
‘Romaunt’ as genuine, and rejects all the rest 
Unhappily we cannot be sure that this is bis 
present view. The introduction is dated, pa 
renthetically, 1S01—three vears before publica 
tion. In these three vears the ‘ Romaunt’ con 
troversy has not been quiet; and Mr. Skeat 
has been in the thick of the fight. His note on 
vy. S810, apparently written some time after 
his introduction, indicates that he was then 
giving way in his rejection of wy. OST1- Thus 
It is a great pity that the ordinary device 1 
sorted to to keep introductions up te date 


pagination in Roman numerals—-was neglected 


in this volume This oversight is not repeated 
in vols. i. and ii., in which, therefore, we seem 
to bave a better chance of getting information 


of the same date as the im] 


Neither preface nor notes make any mention 


of Prof. Lounsbury's elaborate attempt ta 
prove Chaucer the author of “ f ti 
English *Romaunt.’ This is a ser s omission 


for which, however, Mr. Skeat has already 


suffered abundant penalty. Taken to task by 
an English reviewer, he a inted for his 
omission in a public letter which was brought 
to Prof. Lounsburvy’'s notice, and which really 
demanded a rejoinder In this reple Mi 
Skeat was pot only aceused of being illogical 
a rather common quid | ’ among 
scholars—but, along with all English speaking 
persons who reject Mr. Lounsburv’s theory 
Was consigned to the limb f—those wl 
either lack the literary sense or are suffer 
ing from “‘its partial paralysis If ina ty 
to believe in the Chaucerian authorsby { 
fragment B of the *‘ Romaunt’ were realiv 
enough to send one packing thither, this lin 
would indeed be, so far as Middle English 
scholars are concerned, ‘‘to few unknown 


for we know of nobody capable of weighing 
the linguistic evidence who accepts Mr. Louns- 
burv's extreme views rhe present edition 
includes all three fragments, but prints the 
second and third in smaller type. The text 
has been industriously revised throughout, and 
the commentary is new and useful 

The rest of volume i. is occupied by the Mi 
nor Poems, with a long introduction and very 


the editor was con- 





how to use his own 
vusiy published material Mr. Skeat's 


vion Press edition of the Minor Poems 





ling the ‘Hous of Fame’—came out in 
ISSS. and met with well deserved praise from 
every quarter. It was less elementary than 
his selections from the ‘Canterbury Tales” in 
the same series, and, in fact, needed but slight 
moditications to make it into an acceptable 
library edition. Accordingly, in the present 
volume, and in the part of volume iii. allotted 
to the ‘ Hous of Fame, we are presented with 
a revision of the ‘Minor Poems’ of 1888. This 
is right and proper. The trouble is that the 
revision has not been quite thorough Indeed, 
the attempt to use the ISSS volume as copy for 
the printer has resulted in two or three incon- 
sistencies for which bibliographers will not be 
grateful. Of ‘An Amorous Complaint’ Mr. 
Skeat remarks, in a sentence taken word for 
word from his former work, that ‘‘this piece, 
so far as he knows, has never before been 
printed Farther down on the same page he 
speaks of “ first printing the text in 1888,” and 
on the next page he tells what plan he adopted 
in reprinting the text in the present volume 
Here the confasion corrects itself, and is there 
fore merely disfiguring without being decep- 
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tive; but with regard to the ‘ Balade of Com- 
pleynt,’ a similar transference from the older 
work commits the editor to an uncancelled 
statement that the poem “ has not been printed 
before,” when, thanks to his own efforts, it has, 
in fact, been public property ever since 1888, 
Again, the discussion of Lydgate’s maddening 
‘* Dant in English” was in place in section 3 of 
the introduction to the 1888 volume; in the 
present edition it should have been carried over 
to volume iii., in which the ‘ Hous of Fame’ 
is printed. 

These criticisms concern what may be called 
externals. We pass on to examine how far the 
interval between 1888 and 1894 has been utilized 
in those processes of minute correction and im- 
provement which are possible only when a 
prodromus exists. Here much has been done, 
but much has been passed over, sometimes de- 
liberately—the editor maintaining his old posi- 
tion—sometimes, we fear, hastily. In the com- 
ments that follow we shall not try to distin- 
guish between these categories, contenting our- 
selves with indicating some points in which we 
had hoped for improvement, or at least for 
modification, and in which we find no change, 
or not change enough. 

Ten Brink in effect retracted the doctrine 
ascribed to him in the note on ii, 38. 
Heritage can hardly be in the genitive (ii, 
71), nor does the passage demand any twist 
so extraordinary. In ‘Book of the Duchesse,’ 
v. 23, no emendation is needed. In the note 
to the same poem, v. 37, the ‘long, early, and 
hopeless love theory” is treated with more fa- 
vor than the ‘‘ Life” had led us toexpect. We 
are surprised to find Mr. Skeat apparently still 
taking ‘‘that is doon” as meaning ‘‘ my pas- 
sion is over’’—a sense which the context re- 
futes. The note on v. 78 still presents us with 
an incredible subjunctive. The injudicious in- 
sertion of look in v. 206 is still insisted on, as 
well as the unnecessary change of for such to 
at whiche in the next line. In the note on v. 
332 Warton’s remark that ‘‘there is reason to 
believe that Chaucer copied [certain] image- 
ries from the romance of Guigemar” is re 
tained, apparently with approval; yet nobody 
has ever pointed out in what this ‘‘ reason” 
consists. In the note to v. 368, Sarrazin’s edi- 
tion of ‘Octavian’ should have been mentioned. 
The distorted interpretation of ‘ Book of the 
Duchesse,’ vv. 1199-1201, is retained. It is due 
to a failure to recognize the interjectional with 
sorwe. The punctuation in the text is quite 
wrong. Mr. Skeat feels the inadequacy of his 
attempt atexplanation, suggesting, after all, an 
emendation, but none is necessary. In the 
note to ‘ Parlement of Foules,’ v. 364, the ex- 
planation of ‘‘farwel, feldefare” (repeated in 
the note to ‘ Troilus,’ iii, 861), is unlikely, though 
given with that confidence which Prof. Skeat 
has some right to feel, but which may often 
mislead his disciples. In v. 411 the remark 
about this is and this is incomplete in its re- 
ferences, and erroneous in its statement that 
neither this nor is has an ictus in the present 
line. The particularly unhappy explanation of 
v. 510 is retained. In v. 556 ‘his large golee” 
hardly means ‘ his tedious gabble”; both con- 
text and humor are against it. In ‘Former 
Age,’ forpampered is rather “spoilt by pam- 
pering” than ‘‘exceedingly pampered.” In 
the ‘ Envoy to Scogan,’ v. 15, it is really too 
bad to explain goddes as goddesse—i. e., Venus. 
In v. 7 of the same poem ‘ error” must mean 
abnormality, not ‘ignorance, false opinion.” 

We observe that Mr. Skeat is still sure that 
Lydgate meant the ‘ Hous of Fame’ by “ Dant 
in English.” For our part we cannot inter- 
pret Lydgate either in this’ phrase or in the 





context. Mr. Skeat’s explanation does not 
carry conviction. In connection with ‘Chau- 
cer’s Dreme’ (p. 44), Brandl’s allegorical inter- 
pretation is not mentioned, though it has met 
with some favor. The remark that ‘‘‘The 
Dreme of a Lover’ is the same poem, I sup- 
pose, as ‘The Temple of Glas’” should not 
have survived, in that form, in a volume dated 
1894. The statement (p. 63) that the familiari- 
ty with the ‘Roman de la Rose’ shown by 
Chaucer in the ‘ Book of the Duchesse’ ‘‘ is such 
as to prove that he had already been employed 
in translating it,” should not stand without a 
caveat. We regret that Mr. Skeat maintains 
his opinion about the genuineness of the ‘‘en- 
voy” of ‘Flee from the Press.’ ‘‘ There is no 
reason at all for considering it spurious,” he 
says (p. 553). Two reasons are discernible: 
(1) it exists in but a single manuscript; (2) it 
is poor and spoils a beautiful poem. It is cu- 
rious, by the way, that no editor of Chaucer 
has yet noted that ‘Flee from the Press’ 
occurs in Tottel’s Miscellany, among the ‘‘son- 
nets and songs of incertain authors.” 








‘TRILBY’ AND OTHER NOVELS. 

Lord Ormont and his Aminta. By George 
Meredith. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Trilby. By George Du Maurier. Harper & 
Bros. 

The Maneman. By Hall Caine. D. Apple- 
ton & Co, 

Highland Cousins. By William Black. Har- 
per & Bros. 

Vignettes of Manhattan. By Brander Mat- 
thews. Harper & Bros. 

THE story and the exposition are as easily 

separable in ‘Lord Ormont and his Aminta’ 

as in any of Mr. Meredith’s novels. Such a 


method has advantages; the many who take’ 


their fiction lightly can get, in an idle hour, 
an assured outline sharply accented with dra- 
matic situations, can smile, sigh, forget, and 


go about their business; the few who take- 


their fiction seriously have matter for solemn 
consideration and endless perplexity. Wrath- 
ful discontent may fill the souls of those who 
clamor for a fusion of parts into a symmetri- 
cal whole, who prefer a smooth highroad to a 
blazed trail; but let such eschew Mr. Meredith 
—they cannot walk together. He cannot help 
himself. His work is the product of two inde- 
pendent sets of faculties, or else of one human 
set and that useful adjunct which theosophists 
call an astral. An astral is like an oracle: 
plain speaking would ruin its reputation. It 
demands a special cult, and only the elect may 
interpret. In considering Mr. Meredith's dis- 
quisitions we cling to the hypothesis of an as- 
tral, for by frankly admitting incompetence 
to wrestle with superhuman powers our opi- 
nions may not be branded as quite below a 
decent standard of intelligence. 

The story of Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
is very pretty and interesting, pitched in a ro- 
mantic key as its name indicates, with a cen- 
tral situation and at least two characters, 
Lord Ormont and his sister, Lady Charlotte, 
unavailable for a chronicler of this moment 
of the collapse of caste, yet consistent with 
the ascribed period, and done with succinct- 
ness, clearness, and force. The drama is old, 
older than the lines, 

“ Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together ”; 
and the outcome is probably inevitable, if the 
sweet shepherd be high and the damsel ‘or 
dame inviting in ways as unmistakable as the 





tuneful lay. Things that are inevitable are 
not always right or just or admirable, and he 
is a wise man and a good artist who in fiction 
lets his doubtful case rest on the facts and feel- 
ing, attempting no argumentative justification. 
When Aminta and her high-minded young 
lover go off together, the venture appears na- 
tural, and plausible palliation is readily im- 
agined; but when we are counselled to observe 
an imperative urgency for such a proceeding 
other than human desire, and resting on a 
personal interpretation of divine law, then we 
reflect that Aminta had no case against Lord 
Ormont presentable even in a Sioux City di- 
vorce court, and we refuse to admit that black 
is white. 

Here we arrive at Mr. Meredith’s exposition, 
which, according to his privileged interpreters, 
is a thing for wonder and reverence. To ap- 
proach it in a plain, blunt way, we may say 
that it is not elucidatory; the thought which 
sufficient grim patience will finally extract is 
hidden in artificial form and eccentric phrase- 
ology; the pronouns avoid their nouns as care 
fully as the last part of a German compound 
verb shuns the first; floundering sentences 
laden with unusual words of Greek extraction 
alternate with interjections in crude vernacu- 
Jar. There is no fluency, no grace, no lucidity 
—nothing but an occasional outburst of epi- 
gram to redeem page after page from chaos ; 
and yet a small and precious group is positive 
in declaring that Mr. Meredith will pass into an 
English classic—for his style, of course, since 
it is style that lives. We have some English 
prose classics, and a hasty mental retrospect 
over two centuries suggests that a schoolgirl 
could parse every page, and that perception of 
the thought and of the lucidity and exactness 
of expression is simultaneous. The tests are 
slight, perbaps mean, but not wholly worthless 
for basing prophecy. English judges by es 
tablishing precedent frequently achieve fame; 
if Mr. Meredith is to live as a great master of 

Ynglish style, it will be (pace high-priests) for 
the same reason. P 

Picture the consternation among the savants 
of unborn ages falling upon a volume of Mr. 
Meredith’s novel and Mr. Du Maurier's ‘ Tril- 


. by’ simultaneously! If one be a specimen of 


later nineteenth-century English, what under 
heaven is, or was, the other? Grammarians 
will burn their books and there shall be norules 
laid down for the barbarous dead language 
without an interminable string of exceptions. 
As tough bits for construing, the authors, we 
believe, will prove about equally seductive, 
and those works now regarded as classics ap- 
pear in comparison as primers. Mr. Meredith’s 
English is as positively and indisputably his 
own as are his eyes and hair, and Mr. Du Mau- 
rier’s English (when it isn’t French) is that 
tongue, far from undefiled, which is babbled 
by the million, stamped with the flitting 
fashion of the hour, fluently and brilliantly up 
to date. For a thinly disguised personal me- 
moir, which we take this book to be as surely 
as if the author had frankly owned it, no lan- 
guage could be more vivid, no manner more 
attractive. The style, compared with -that 
of ‘Peter Ibbetson,’ falls short in delicacy, 
finish, and repose; but then that was a delibe- 
rately planned tragedy done with becoming 
gravity, whereas the really important and in- 
teresting matter in ‘Trilby’ makes no demand 
for serious and dignified expression. 

The love story on which the sketches of per- 
sons, scenes, and events are strung is effusively 
sentimental and unimpressive. Trilby’s de- 
voted love for Little Billee is a graceful as- 
sumption not made credible ; and indeed the 
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vivacious grisette, wherever she is asserted to 
differ from and soar above any Mimi or Nanon 
or Lisette of the Latin Quarter in fact or fic- 
tion, is herself a fiction, a fantasy, a dream. 
When an author makes good in action his as- 
sertions about a character, he has created 
something ; there is no smug-self-complacency 
in beholding his Work and exclaiming, Well 
done ! It would be bard for Mr. Du Maurier to 
make good his ecstatic chaunts to Trilby, and, 
perhaps, vaguely conscious of an impossi- 
bility, he has not concerned himself about the 
matter at all. His beautiful pictures of her, 
especially the portrait head, are quite con- 
vincing as to her physical loveliness, but there 
are certain beauties of character and conduct 
of which a charming face and figure unfortu- 
nately give no assurance. Many can yield to 
that charm to the extent of saying, ‘* Poor 
Trilby!” but few can heartily cry, ‘ Vir- 
tuous, hercic, sublime Trilby!” It is odd, 
and we think an evidence of the small pains 
bestowed on the realization of the charac- 
ter, that the author permits her, with her 
own hand, to repudiate his encouraging ad- 
jectives, and decline to be regarded as a Na- 
turkind, knowing not good from evil. In the 
fit of shame born of Little Billee’s horfor at 
finding her posing for the nude in an atelier, 
she writes a letter which, among other curious 
information, contains the names of the men 
with whom she has had temporary liaisons, 
and the comment : ‘I knew how wrong it was 
all along—there is no excuse for me—none.” 
Be it observed, too, that she writes this letter 
to a man (clean minded and honest, but still a 
map), and one cannot feel that that is a thing 
to be admired as a genuine first step towards 
the strait gate and the narrow way. It may 
be remarked here, parenthetically, that the 
dislike, amounting to horror, felt by Taffy, 
the Laird, and Little Billee, of Trilby’s posing 
for the ‘‘altogether,”’ doesn't jibe with the 
author’s authoritative declaration that to all 
artists (except those whom he thinks very lit- 
tle of) ‘‘nothing is so chaste as nudity.” If 
this be true, why was not Trilby’s exhibition 
of her body regarded as a practical lesson in 
the encouragement of high thought and fine 
feeling, salutary both for herself and the star- 
ing mob of heathen ” 

When Trilby, intimidated by her lover's re- 
spectable relatives, runs away from friends 
and lovers, there is a suspicion that she has 
gone in chase of a similar respectability; 
but her reappearance, singing like a thousand 
nightingales under the magic influence of 
Svengali, removes her from the commonplace, 
quite from the actual, clean into fairyland. 
Frankly acknowledged as a creature outside of 
human experience, she is well used as a splen- 
did centrai figure for thrilling dramatic 
scenes. Would that we had been spared her 
lingering death, with all the display of her ca- 
tholic taste in men implied by the perpetual 
fondling of her dear, clean, living Englishmen, 
and lamentation over her equally dear, dirty, 
dead Polish Jew. <A sigh, scarce a tear, may 
be given to Little Billee taking her demise so 
much to heart. Still, in moments of anguish, 
he could not hope to have for ever the support 
of Taffy’s strong arm and the solace of bis 
bed; so, having achieved fame and loved and 
lost, it was perhaps well that he should depart 
and be at peace. 

Though, in reviewing * Trilby,’ apology for 
particularizing defects in the presentation of 
the title character is superfluous, we offer one, 
for it limits the opportunity to dwell upon the 
pleasure given by all the rest. It may be ob 
jected that no group of people ever is or was 








so adorable as most of the company in which 


we walk, but the first test is that Mr. Du 
Maurier makes 
makes Svengali appear the most loathsome of 
men, justifying by the wretch’s behavior an 
amazing torrent of vituperative description 
Long ago, how he must have hated a Sven- 
gali, and’ how he must have loved a Taffy 
and a Laird and all that gay, kind, happy 
company who call to mind our Thackeray 
and Miirger and Dumas and Béranger, yet 
make each a place in the heart distinctively his 
own. For we return to the impression that 
the author has narrated things which he him- 
self saw and of which he was a part, and when 


them 


appear so He also 


he was not, as he says he now is, a ‘‘ respect- 
able old Briton of the upper middle class,” but 


a genial and even 


frolicsome young Briton 


emancipated from class by his sympathies and 
genius. And by casting back over a long line 


of years, between memory and imagination, 
he has written chapters of real life glorified 
by the most tender and enchanting romance 
—told us of a dead past all radiant, and glow- 
ing now with the purple light of a vanished 


youth. 


Certain ancient axioms enshrine such highly 
concentrated, 


frozen 


truth 


that struggle to 
discredit them is vain and profitless. It is 
with reluctance that we number among these 
‘**A woman’s face is her fortune,” because we 
are heartily in sympathy with every move 
ment which tends to indicate for women roads 


to fortune more immediately in their own con 


trol. Unless there be a conspiracy among the 


accredited delineators of contemporary life, 
the gentlemen novelists, to 


stifle either by 


ridicule or neglect movements dangerous to 
masculine supremacy, we are compelled to be 
lieve that the women of to-day, in divers mass- 
meetings assembled, are but frantically beat 


ing their heads against stone walls, and that 
the important issues of life are still decided for 
them by nature, as it was in the beginning 
That the small fry should indite innumerable 
histories turning on the look ina girl's eyes or 


the shape of her nose, is a trifle, signifying 


nothing; but from novelists, arrived, for va 


rious reasons, 


a 


t eminence and in many di 
rections abreast with the times, a recognition 
of the infiuence of a girl’s mind on her destiny 


may not unreasonably be expected. It is true 
that Mr. Meredith, Mr. Du Maurier. and Mr 
Caine in ‘The Manxman,’ do labor to ascribe 


to their heroines some g 


limmer of intelligence, 


some graces and virtues not immediately per 
ceptible to the naked eye 
perfunctory—eversthing turns on an accident 


of line and color. 


would have 


missed the em: 


t 


ut the effort is 


Perhaps Mr. Caine’s novel 


tional effects of 
dramatic contrast had he endowed Kate Cre 
geen with attractions less obvi 
a handsome animal; yet, with Philip Christian's 
intellectual refinement and fundamental good- 


us than those of 


ness of nature always in evidence, the feeling 


is that the temptation offered was not enough, 


and that his final expiation « 


7 


sin Was an ex- 


aggeration of the requirements of honor and 


morality 


Such would surely 


if Mr. Caine had undertaken to 


question of conduct; 
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be the judgment 
solve an abstract 
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is not generalizing 
character, his sur- 


Ss are all ex- 


mental rectitude de 


of all, for peace, that he should 


and his spirituality 
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m~ 


acce 


‘table in the 


: 
rof false appear- 


and when, after 


villi »- 7 
Wuilliam’s trust, 





he saw abysses of infamy gaping before him 





he was not able to make an escape at the cost 


of Quilliam's despair. So he kept on doing 


abominable things, always a prey to the most 


poignant 
was nothing left but death or publi 
and open assumption of all the consequences of 
his own and Kate Cregeen’s sins. His choice 


of the 
nately the Isle of Man appears to remain as a 


self-aceusation, till, at last. there 


¢ 


onfession, 





latter course was heroic, and fortu 


proper scene for a display of dramatic passio 


which elsewhere would seem th sland in 
probably sensational 
The conception of Christian's character is 





grand and tragic, and the permanent shadow 


of doom serves only to concentrate interest 


on the motive, not diminishing the natura 


ness of the movement or bampering the v 


ring 


talitv of the minor figures. The plan of the 


book is verv wide—as wide as the lift f its 
locality—drawn with consummate art and px 
fected by scrupulous care in detail. Ina work 


that implies so much deliberate arrangement 


the absence of artificiality and of strained in 


vention 


Is most noticeable If there be such 


an inexplicable force as inspiration capable of 


possessing a man and abiding with him unt 
the work which he has t le is dome. w al 
willing to believe that Mr. Ca \ l 
Manxman’ under its influence 

Mr. Black makes no sort of essions t 


the woman movement The Barbara Maclean 


whom he celebrates in * Highland Cousins * has 


marvellous Highland eves and wondrous 
erinkly hat: Most f her inst ts a 
wrong, most f her impulses are vulga 
nevertheless, she NSpres PMssion | the as 
cetic breast of a handsome, scholarly. and 
very dull voung man, whom, when pique 
by the frigidity of another voung man, sl 
reluctantly marries. Eventually s! lies 
jail, whither the law, insensible to the charm 


lufer it 


and hair. bas removed her for stealing 


om a draper's s 


hop We have no cet 


vy an illustration of the bereaved hus 


band standing with an appropriate air of de 


jection beside a tombstone, and bv his second 


marriage as subsequently chronicled A con 


siderable fraction of the average human life is 


needed for the writing of a book, even 
worthless one, and we cannot pretend to ar 


rive at Mr. Black's reasons for devoting that 


fracthk 


f inanity and ignorance. We prefer to think 


8 


largely to the doings of a monument 


} } 


that he really meant to write a book in glori 


fication of golf: but since the game. cheerful 
and invigorating though it is uld not be 
made to run through four hundred pages, he 


fell into 
wrote Wil 


Mr. Black has written up many games and 


musical 


vogue, 


but we recall no description in which 


despondency between ‘ holes,” and 


thout rhyme or reason. In his day 
L 


instruments at the moments of thei 


he is so spirited as in this of the once national 


now almost universal, game of golf Golf 
brings out character mostly of 
as meanness, spite, vainglory, and a marked 
ney in blasphemy. If Mr. Black had 
yermitted the village minister to play with the 


2 


proficie 
I 


col 


uncillor, what awful revelations might have 


been made! But we are thankful for bis game 


whoe’er the players, and deplore its unhappy 
juncture with a romance so meaningless, chill, 


and dreary. 


In ‘ Vignettes of Manhattan” Mr. Matthews 
renders twelve impressions of New York with 


the 
vf the 
skies, 


admira 


ble clearness and much grace. Froin 
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terest, and of the horrible detachment of the 
individual from the life swarming about him. 
Some of the impressions include a complete 
episode, others give only a hint of an incident, 
as it were, a conjecture from a face seen ata 
window, a figure noted on a crossing. Occa- 
sionally there is a discordance between what, 
for lack of a better expression, may be called 
the human note and the sentiment of the scene. 
A suggestion more harmonious than that of 
relentless jealousy might have been elicited 
from the gayety and suavity of ‘‘A Private 
View.” The violent death of Clay Magruder 
jars on the stillness of ‘‘ A Midsummer Night,” 
and the only relief to shocked sensibilities lies 
in the reflection that upper corridors of burn- 
ing hotels do not fall in before smoke has pene- 
trated the rooms opening upon them. Slight 
defects in art do not, however, seriously im- 
pair the good effect of the whole, and may 
easily be forgotten before the distinguished 
excellence of sucha bit as ‘‘A Thanksgiving- 
Day Dinner.” There the agreement of scene, 
sentiment, and incident is absolute, while a 
dozen pages include two telling sketches of 
character and a whole tragic history, with the 
reason of it. 





Life and Letters of Erasmus: Lectures de- 
livered at Oxford 1893-94, by J. A. Froude. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1894. 


Just twenty-four years ago, Mr. Froude de- 
livered before a popular audience at Newcastle 
three lectures upon ‘‘The Times of Erasmus 
and Luther,” which were afterward printed in 
the first volume of his ‘Short Studies on Great 
Subjects.’ Now, as Regius Professor of Modern 
History, he comes back to the same topic, and 
reads to the students of Oxford twenty lectures 
upon the life and letters of the great scholar of 
the North. One would expect that the differ- 
ence in his audience would have made some 
difference in the method of his work: that in 
lectures addressed to the highest body af stu- 
dents in the land we should find something of 
the method, if not of the machinery, of scholar- 
ship. We should fancy that the man holding 
the highest position in the English academic 
world would wish to leave upon his student au- 
dience some impress different from that which 
he would hope to make upon the ‘ intelligent 
public.” 

Of such distinction, however, we find little 
trace. Mr. Froude’s style is here, as always, 
lively to the point of gayety. It bristles with 
pithy generalities which, upon occasion, take 
the place of matter more to the point. He has 
the literary sense which enables him to select 
the dramatic moments in his subject and to 
put them together in telling fashion. These 
lectures are interesting reading, and ought to 
have been attractive to Oxford students as an 
evening’s entertainment; but one cannot help 
wondering what must be the mental comments 
of the higher student body which finds its high- 
est university authorities dealing out such 
pabulum as this. We are not informed as to 
the actual attendance upon these lectures; it 
would be safe to assume that the casual visitor 
and the Oxford young person formed the bulk 
of the audience, for it has long been an open 
scandal of the English universities that their 
great, lights cannot get a hearing from the 
students. Professors have complained, doubt- 
less with good reason, that this neglect was be- 
cause their instruction was not aimed at the 
examination test, which seems likely to work 
woe upon English scholarship. Students have 
replied that the professors’ lectures were not 
worth their serious attention; and the students’ 
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contention, if we may judge from the present 
volume and from the specimens with which 
this country has been regaled, has very much 
to be said for it. 

In fact, the chief interest of these lectures is 
as an indication of the standard which the 
highest English academic authority sets for 
the instruction to be given by its chiefest orna- 
ments. Mr. Froude says that if you want to 
understand both a man and his time, you can- 
not do better than to study his letters; and so, 
from beginning to end, he makes not a refer- 
ence to anything but the letters of Erasmus. 
Unquestionably, to write of a man without 
using his letters would be the rankest folly, 
but to use nothing else is hardly wiser. To ac- 
cept Erasmus’s written estimate of himself is 
too much even for Mr. Froude, but he helps him- 
self out with ‘‘ probably” and ‘‘ perhaps,” in- 
stead of seeking in other sources for evidence 
which might serve to correct the impression of 
the letters. 

According to Mr. Froude, the keynote of 
Erasmus’s character is independence, and on 
the whole we are inclined to agree with him. 
If we apply this test to the supreme trial of 
the great scholar’s life, his attitude towards 
the Lutheran reform is more easily explained 
on this theory than on any other. He desired 
above all else to keep himself from entangle- 
ments. All his life he refused to identify him- 
self with any organization, even with any 
country. As he was a citizen of the world, 
equally at home—or rather equally not at 
home—in England, France, Switzerland, or 
Holland, so he would not commit himself to 
any party. His restless genius would not keep 
him contented in any one place, nor would it 
allow him torest happy in any one set of ideas. 
All parties wanted him, and it precisely suit- 
ed the independence as well as the vanity of 
the scholar to keep himself wanted by all par- 
ties. 

This thread is maintained by Mr. Froude 
with admirable clearness and consistency. His 
treatment of the letters tends towards this re- 
sult. Such portions of them have been select- 
ed as would bear on his main line of thought, 
and the translation bas been skilfully managed; 
it is seldom an actual translation, but rather a 
free version in highly idiomatic English. As 
regards Mr. Froude’s second proposition, that 
one best studies an age through the eyes of one 
independent man of letters, that is perhaps less 
true than he would have us believe. Certain- 
ly in Erasmus’s case the very complicated 
politics of his times gets little attention from 
him excepting as it bears upon his personal 
affairs. He was as little a politician as he was 
an organizer of reform. 

One would have fancied that an academic 
audience would have been glad to hear some- 
thing of the great mass of literature which has 
gathered about the name of Erasmus—the edi- 
tions, the commentaries, the biographies; but 
of all this not a word. Such an accompani- 
ment would ill suit with the tone of cheerful 
entertainment which runs through these pages. 
Entertaining they are ; and if, as we believe, 
the general impression of the character and 
position of a great man here given is the true 
one, we may, as general readers, be content. 





Essays in Historical Chemistry. By T. E. 
Thorpe, Professor of Chemistry in the Royal 
College of Science, South Kensington. Mac- 
millan & Co. 1894. 


{nN this volume Prof. Thorpe has collected ten 
addresses and lectures which he has delivered 
at various times, and to audiences of very dif- 
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ferent type, during the past eighteen or twenty 
years, and three articles which have appeared 
in as many different periodicals. Making no 
pretension to be a history of chemistry, even 
during the period covered by its narratives, 
the book presents a series of biagraphical 
sketches which are ‘‘put together with the 
object of showing how the- labors of some of 
the greatest masters of chemical science have 
contributed to its development.” The essays 
are arranged in historical sequence, beginning 
with a lecture on Robert Boyle, continuing 
with sketches of Priestley, Scheele, Cavendish, 
Lavoisier, Faraday, Graham, Wéhler, Dumas, 
Kopp, and Mendeleeff, and concluding with 
an address on the ‘‘ Rise and Development of 
Synthetical Chemistry.” 

The great variety of occasion for which 
these essays were originally prepared has left 
its mark upon them; the discussion of details 
of chemical accomplishment which forms the 
principal part of the longer essays on Graham 
and Kopp being in striking contrast with the 
more popular treatment which renders most of 
the others so readable. The chemist will not 
quarrel with the essayist on this account, how- 
ever, but will rather be grateful to him for so 
full and adequate a summary of the labors of 
these eminent investigators. In reading these 
admirable and scholarly essays one is unavoid- 
ably impressed with their resemblance, in ease 
and clearness, to the felicitous biographical 
sketches which Hofmann gave us from time to 
time as memorials of the scientific worthies of 
the Continent. Prof. Thorpe bas in most in- 
stances well preserved the human interest in 
his treatment. The men appear not merely 
as chemists and investigators, but also as citi- 
zens of the world. The estimate of their work 
is, on.the whole, discriminating and just. 

In the ‘‘Honorable Robert Boyle, seventh 
son of the Great Earl of Cork,” born in 1626, 
the year of Bacon’s death, the ‘‘sceptical, in- 
quiring, reforming spirit” of the age found its 
expression in the domain of natural science. 
Under the title of the ‘Sceptical Chymist : or 
Chemico-Physical Doubts and Paradoxes touch- 
ing the Experiments, whereby vulgar Spagy- 
rists are wont to endeavour to evince their 
Salt, Sulphur, and Mercury to be the true 
Principles of Things,’ Boyle published anony- 
mously in 1661 a book which attracted imme- 
diate and eager attention not only in England, 
but on the Continent, where no less than ten 
Latin editions of it appeared. ‘‘In its revolt 
against mere authority, in its disdain of old- 
world notions, and in its ill-concealed contempt 
for the schoolmen, it so exactly caught and 
expressed the spirit of the time that it instant- 
ly arrested the attention of the learned world, 
and . . . of that infinitely larger public of 
thinking men who felt a growing impatience 
of the dogmas of the schools.” Boyle, with his 
disciples Hooke and Mayow, founded the first 
school of scientific chemistry, and was a mem- 
ber of the so-called ‘‘ Invisible College, an as- 
sembly of learned and curious gentlemen who 
applied themselves to the study of experimen- 
tal science,” out of which grew the Royal So- 
ciety of London, incorporated by Charles II. 
in 1663. ‘‘The growth of the new philosophy 
excited the jealousy and anger of those who 
affected to see in the ascendancy of the Bacon- 
ian method the subversion of everything that 
was orderly and of good repute. . . . Bish- 
ops anathematised; Hobbes . . . thundered, 
Butler lampooned.” But in spite of rough 
usage the Society continued to grow and pros- 
per, and science even became fashionable. 

Prof. Thorpe closes bis summary of the 
‘Sceptical Chymist’ by saying: ‘‘I bave pur- 
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posely quoted very largely from it, for I wished 
to show you, in Boyle’s own words, how won- 
derfully near much of the philosophy of the 
seventeenth century is to that which we are 
too apt to regard as the outcome of the nine- 
teenth. It is impossible to exaggerate the im- 
portance of Boyle’s labors. . . . The work 
exhibits in an eminent degree Boyle's character 
as an investigator,’ his strength and his weak- 
ness. ‘But tosay that Boyle is only inferior 
to Bacon and Newton is to assign him one of 
the first niches in the Walhalla of the heroes 
of science.” ‘‘ The ‘ Sceptical Chymist’ sealed 
the fate of the doctrine of the fria prima, and 
before the close of the century the Paracel- 
sians were as much out of date as a Phlogis 
tian would be to-day.” 

Priestley, theologian and chemist, the ‘ Fa- 
ther of Pneumatic Chemistry,” the keen and 
forcible controversialist, is a notable figure in 
the history of chemistry. Indefatigable and 
successful in his experimental work, he failed 
to see the important bearing of his chief dis- 
covery. 


“The discovery of oxygen was the death- 
blow to Phlogiston. Here was the thing which 
had been groped for for years and which many 
men had even stumbled over in the searching, 
but had never grasped.” 

‘*The knowledge which Priestley . . . im- 
parted to the French chemists was used by 
them with crushing effect against his favorite 
theory. . . . Priestley, however, never sur- 
rendered. . . When age compelled him 
to leave his labor atory, he continued to serve 
the old cause in his study, and almost his last 
publication was his ‘Doctrine of Phlogiston 
Established.’ His own life, indeed, affords an 
exemplification of the truth of his own words, 
that ‘we may take a maxim so strongly for 
granted that the plainest evidence of sense 
will not entirely change, and often hardly mo- 
dify, our persuations; the more ingenious a 
man is, the more effectually he is entangled in 
his errors, his ingenuity only helping him 
to deceive himself by evading the force of 
truth.’ ” 

‘That be was content to rest in the faith of 
Stahl’s great generalization . is the more re- 
markable when we recall the absolute sinc erity 
of the man, his extraordinary receptivity, and, 
as hesays of himself, his proneness * to em- 
brace what is generally called the heterodox 
side of almost every question.’ ” 


Of Scheele, Prof. Thorpe says: 


“An obscure apothecary, living. ..ina 
small town on the shore of a Scandinavian 
lake, hampered by poverty and harassed by 
debt, hypochondriacal, and, at times, the vic- 
tim of the most depressing melancholy, be yet 
succeeded, by the sheer force of his genius as 
an experimentalist, and under the influence of 
a passion which defied difficulty and triumphed 
over despair, in changing the entire aspect of a 
science. No man ever served chemistry 3 
with more interested devotion than Scheele 

‘Diese edel Wissenschaft,’ he wrote to his 
friend Gahn, ‘ist mein Auge.’ When every 
legitimate deduction has been made, Scheele’s 
work .. . stamps him as the greatest chemi- 
cal discoverer of his age.” 

‘*Cavendish, a scion of a great house, was 
cold, retiring, reticent, passively selfish, a 
confirmed misogynist, a sora of noise and 
bustle. It was said of him that he probably 
uttered fewer words in the course of his four- 
score years than any man who ever lived so 
long—not even excepting the monks of La 
Trappe. . Mr. Cavendish rarely did 
violence to his love of solitude by asking any 
one to his house. If a friend chanced to dine 
with him, he was invariably treated to a leg 
of mutton, and nothing else. We are told 
that on one occasion, three or four guests being 
expected, he was asked what was to be got for 
dinner. He replied with the customary for- 
mula, ‘A leg of mutton.’ ‘ But,’ said the ser- 
vant, ‘that will not be enough for five.” ‘Then 
get two legs,’ was his answer.” 


These few extracts will serve to show some- 
thing of the quality of these essays, which 
many besides chemists will find very interest- 
ing and enjoyable reading. 
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Chinese Characteristics, By Arthur H. 
Smith. Fleming H. Revell Co. 


Axpovt four years ago this book was published 
at Shanghai and was widely read throughout 
the English-speaking part of the world east of 
the Ganges. A few copies reached the United 
States, one of which we read; and, probably 
like all other present or former residents of 
the Far East, we were struck with the singular 
penetration, learning, and sympathy of the 
author. The book was generally accepted by 
students in the Far East as not only one of the 
ablest analyses and portrayals of the Chinese 
character, but on the whole one of the most 
truthful and judicial. In its first dress it was 
cheaply published, but now, in its second edi- 
tion, not only has it been revised and enriched 
with illustrations, but it exhibits a handsome, 
wide-margined page, with good print and 
binding, and a well-madeindex, thus becoming 
worthy of a high place of honor in the Chinese 
library. 

Twenty-two years’ residence among the peo- 
ple, with command of their language, has en- 
abled Mr. Smith to see the Chinese asthey are 
While pitilessly telling the truth, there is no- 
thing of the cynic about him. On the contra- 
ry, every page shows the author's kindness of 
heart and willingness to set forth the facts in 
both the light and the shade. Even in treat- 
ing as he does with philosophical power of the 
religions of China, he shows how great these 
conservative forces are in holding Chinese so 
ciety together and in keeping up a fair stan- 
dard of murals. He points out the entire free- 
dom of the Chinese classical works from any- 
thing which could debase the minds of the 
readers. There is not a single sentence in the 
whole of the sacred books and their annota- 
tions that may not be read aloud in any Chris 
tian family. He quotes with approval I: 
Legge’s remark that ‘‘on the last three of the 
four things which Confucius delighted to teach 
—letters, ethics, devotion of soul, and truth 
fulness—his utterances are in harmony both 
with the law and the Gospel.” 

Mr. Smith opens his discussions by treatit 
ot the Chinese ** face,” which term not only 
refers to the physiognomy, but is a compound 
noun of multitude with more meanings than 
the foreigner is able to describe or mpre 
hend. The Chinese have a strongly dramati 
instinct, and the theatre may be almost said t 
be the only national amusement. Upon very 
slight provocation any Chinese regards | 
self in the light of an actor inadrama. The 





Chinese does not care much about losing his | 


life, but he does like to save his face—-that is, 
the appearance of things; an lit may be he 
will give his face in exchange for his soul. A 
Chinese district magistrate was allowed to be 
beheaded in his robes of office, because, though 
earing little for his head, he was thus able to 

save his face 
Chapters on the amazingly minut ’ 
and unintermitting industry of the Chinese 
follow. In the matter of politeness in daily 
intercourse the vast populations of the Chinese 
Empire are our superiors, as the most bigoted 
critic of the Chinese is forced te admit. 
Nevertheless, this excellence is not purchased 
without loss. The Chinese have an amazing 
disregard of time and of accuracy, and withal 
a positive talent for misunderstanding and for 
latter often exhibiting itself 


, 


“is which sbow an al- 






indirection—the 
in various literary met 





f pedantry. Indeed, 


the underlying 
causes of the present war between Japan and 
China have arisen as much out of peccadilloe 





of pen, ink, and paper as from overt acts, diplo 
matic or military. The Chinaman is intellectu 






ally turbid. There seems to be in bi ‘OUI para 
tively, an absence of nerves, and the author 
after giving many amusipg and striking illus 
trations of stic, asks Whiet 
is the best adapted vet struggles 
the twentieth century, the ‘nervous’ Eur 
pean, or the tireless, ali-pervading, and } RK 
matic Chinese?” The auth i sses tl 
contempt of the Chinamen f foreigners, al 
that absence of public spirit w t Is SO AS 
tonishing, and which may vet cause then 
loss of their nationality Yet int 

Is possible that the Chinese hav “ 
multiplication, degenerated The Book 
Odes, one of the most ancient of their classics 
contains this prayer uttered by the husband 
man: **May it rain first } . 
and afterwards extend t r opr nes 


Though almost totally indifferent ¢t 


fort and convenience, the Chinese are patient 
and persevering, and have a physical vitality 
which, in both the individual and the mass, is 
one of the wonders of the world. The people 
are content and cheerful, precminent in filial 


} 


piety, and markedly benev 
ion, but have little or no svmpathy with indi 


vidual suffering. Social typhoons ssionally 
arise, which keep society ft 1 utt stagna 
ion; but, though the social machinery ofte: 
creaks and sometimes under extreme pressur 


bends, it seldom actually breaks beneath tt 


strain; for. as the author says the Chinese 
body politic is provided with litt sacs of la 
bricating fluid, distilled, a drop at a 
exactly when and where thev a Thhost 
needed.” Most of the Chinese quarrels ar 
reviling matches, in which low language a 


high words are the chief features. W 





tual responsibility and respeet for Law tlh : 

also mutual suspicion, and sincerity is usually 
nS} + by its absen i I ses 
s} hiv ri © and sugwestive kW 

a il tl ‘ t ‘ i 
ry ent needs r nanifold needs of 
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S flit I ed by Al Morse 
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‘ ~ tertaling tile t s i { 

a gir wl 1 i eel Ver 

eleven years old at the date of the earliest en- 

tries. She was the daughter of Joseph and 


Anna (Green) Winslow of Boston, and her 
father had been Commissary-General of the 
British forces in Nova Scotia His little 
iaughter had been sent to Boston for her edu- 
cation, in charge of relatives, and this Diary 
was written for the information of the home 
circle. It begins and ends abruptly, but the 
zeal of the very competent editor, Mrs. Earle, 
has supplemented the text with many enter- 
taining notes. It is the family tradition that 
Anna died of consumption at Marshfield in 
1779, aged less than twenty years. Her por- 
trait remains, and an engraving of it is here 
given. 

This is not a book for quotation : the events 
recorded are such as would interest a bright 
child and her loving relatives. But it is well 
worth careful perusal as an involuntary reve- 
lation of life in Boston a century ago, and es 
pecially as showing the course and tendency of 
domestic life. It is a valuable addition to the 
library of authorities from which the future 
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Macaulay will prepare his picture of colonial 
days. That library now numbers less than a 
dozen of such diaries, but we may well hope 
that every publication of a family manuscript 
will encourage another. 





Witnesses to the Unseen, and Other Essays. 
By Wilfred Ward, author of ‘William George 
Ward and the Oxford Movement,’ * William 
George Ward and the Catholic Revival.’ 
Macmillan & Co, 

Mr. WARD makes a needless concession to the 
‘indolent reviewers” in an introduction in 
which he explains the purpose of each one of 
the six essays in this collection. The interest 
and value of his books on bis father’s part in the 
‘Oxford Movement” and the ‘ Catholic Re- 
vival” establish his right to our attention as 
often as he chooses to address us. He in- 
herits a good deal of his father’s dialectical 
ability. Students of the modern Roman 
Catholic mind in its most subtle manifesta- 
tions would do well to consider him. Promi- 
nent as was his father in that ‘insolent fac- 
tion,” as Newman called it, which was eager 
for the definition of papal infallibility, he has 
for the Cardinal the warmest admiration, and 
in two of these essays makes him the special 
subjectof treatment, and prominent in a third, 
while in another, ‘‘The Wish to Believe,” we 
have the expression of a mind which has 
nourished itself on Newman’s ‘Grammar of 
Assent.’ The principal object of that fasci- 
nating work was to show howcredibility might 
be converted into plausibility and plausibility 
into certainty in theological matters. Here 
we have a similar process—the endeavor to 
justify ‘the wish to believe” as a factor in the 
production of a rational belief. Unquestion- 
ably the wish to obtain some rational and 
bracing view of universal relations is legiti- 
mate; it is the inspiration of the most serious 
studies. But the wish to believe in any par- 
ticular theological nostrum is not a circum- 
stance favorable to the discovery of the truth 
concerning it. 

In the first essay, the ‘‘ Witnesses to the 
Unseen” are Kant and Newman and Tenny- 
son; for have we not Kant’s ‘Practical Rea- 
son” in spite of his “ Critical,” and Newman's 
conviction that ‘‘a thousand difficulties do 
not make one doubt,” and Tennyson’s ‘ Voice 
within the breast” triumphant over ‘‘the rea- 
son’s colder part” ? Now, Heine’s account of 
Kant’s conjuring of God and Immortality 
with the Categorical Imperative—‘‘old Lampe 
must have a God”—hints at a very general 
impression of the sentimental aspect of his 
doctrine of the Practical Reason. Mr. Ward 
thinks that Huxley, when he said he could 
compile a primer of infidelity from New- 
man’s writings, paid an unconscious tribute to 
their worth. But what Huxley had in mind 


was not the scepticism which Newman en- | 
deavored to refute, but that which is inherent | 


in the substance of his own thought and feel- 
ing. As for Tennyson’s emotional reactions 
from the visions of his pessimistic fancy, they 
will be of little service to those who are seek- 
ing some rational escape from rational diffi- 
culties. “The Clothes of Religion” pokes 
some admirable fun at Spencer’s “Infinite and 
Eternal Energy” and Harrison’s “Religion of 
Humanity”; but what would become of Mr 
Ward if Mr. Harrison should bring his caustic 
wif to bear on kis position? The paper “New 
Wine in Old Bottles” has a very special interest 
at the present time in view of the Pope's 
recent letter on the subject of Biblical Inter- 
pretation. Weare told how much better the 





Roman Catholics would have managed with a 
book like ‘ Lux Mundi’: 


** A Catholic book on similar lines would be 
necessarily tentative, and would be liable to 
many hierarchical grades of revision and re- 
consideration. It might be condemned as 
dangerous or inopportune, yet much of it 
might be ultimately adopted astrue. It might 
be approved by an ecclesiastical superior (as 
in a recent case in France) and then censured 
by a more authoritative tribunal. And yet 


_such a double fact need not prevent much of 


the substance of the book from being fin: ally de- 
clared consistent with Catholic doctrine.” 

Certainly not--when it should become evi- 
dent that the Church was kicking against the 
pricks. Soon or late we shall probably have 
the whole body of modern science approved by 
the infallible Pope. But Peter's cock-crowing 
will not have hastened the rising of the sun, 
nor will it be necessary to apprise us that 
the sunisup. The Pope's recent letter simply 
gives Roman Catholic scholarship to under- 
stand that it is expected to bring the Bible and 
the dogma of the Church into perfect harmo- 
ny, and it knew that well enough already. In- 
fallibility is very much like Dr. Holmes’s ‘‘ Ka- 
tydid”— 


“It says an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 


The essay on ‘Some Aspects of Newman’s 
Influence” has a personal and human touch 
that makes it the best one of the set. That re- 
viewing Dr. Edwin Abbott’s ‘Philomythus’ 
should have included his ‘Cardinal Newman’s 
Anglican Career’ in its attack. If this had 
meant a harder battle, the victory would have 
been better worth the fight. The general im- 
pression left by Mr. Ward's book is that he is 
in the same boat with the rest of us; that, for 
all the authority of Rome, her ultimate appeal 
is toright reason. We have advanced some- 
what when the Romanist says, ‘‘ Come and let 
us reason together.” It is not long since Car- 
dinal Manning told us that to seek rational 
confirmation of authoritative truth is to take 
the higbroad to infidelity. 
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Bishop, Mrs. Isabella B. Among the Tibetans, Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1. 

Bonar, J. Catalogue of the Library of Adam Smith. 
Maemiilan. $225. 

Bradford, A. H. The Sistine Madonna: A Christmas 
Meditation. Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 35 cents. 
Brown, Anna R. The Victory of Our Faith. T. Y. Cro- 

well & Co. 

Bruce, Rev. A. B. St. Paul’s Conception of Christiani- 
ty. Seribners. $2. 

Brush, Mary E.Q. Sarah Dakota. Hunt & Eaton. $1. 

Bulley, Miss A. A., and Whitley, Miss M. Women’s 
Work. London: Methuen & Co. 

Champernowne, H. The Boss: An Essay on the Art of 
Governing American Cities. George H. Richmond & 
Co. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. ww atc Winnie at Shinnecock. 
Dodd, Mead & Cc o. $1.5 

Child, T. Wimples and ¢ vintug Pins: Studies in the 
( ee ure and Ornaments of Women. Harpers, $2. 

Cla R. Golf: A Royal Ancient Game. Mac -millan. 


3.6 

Cc i ford, Mrs. W. RK. A Flash of Summer. Appleton 

crawford, F. M. La ve in Idleness: A Tale of Bar Har- 
bor. ." icmillan. 

Daudet, A. Tartarin on the Alps. T. Y. Croweil & Co. 









Davenport, Frances G. Classified List of Printed Origi- 
na! Materials for Englist h Manortal and Agrarian His 
‘ 75 Ce nits. 
n Army in the War of 
Avans. : Geo. A. Spooner. 
ment for ‘Catarrh and 


essar, | 

Colds. “Home Series Publishing Co. 
Fenn, G. M. Firs Be i the Field ; .. Story of New South 
Wales. Dodd. M ad & Co. $1.5 
Foss, 8S. W. Back Country Pos cae. Boston: Lee & 


e 


re The Kindergarten of the Church. 








Inorganic General Che- 
ston: Allyn & Bacon 








Gould, N. Harry Dale’s Jockey. Geo. Routledge & 
Sons. 50 cents. 

Guiney, Louise I. A a ~ ea any Gallery. Harpers. $1. 

Hamilton, Prof. D. J. Text-book of Pathology. Syste 
matic and Practice 4 2 vols. Macmillan. $10. 

Harland, ay The Roya! Road; or, Taking Him at 
His Word. . D. F. Randolph & Co. '$1.50. 

Hemp), P iy Chaucer’s Pronunciation and the 
Spelling of AS Ellesmere MS. Boston: D.C. Heath & 


Co. 

Herbert, A. Windfall and Waterdrift. Putnams. 75 
cer 

Hesse, P. Atthe Ghost Hour. 4 vols, Dodd, Mead « 


$2. 
Minton, R. J. John Brown and his Men. Funk & Wag 


Hodder, FE. John MacGregor (** Rob Roy"), London 
Hodder Bros. 

Holley, Marietta. anomie among the Colored Folks. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Holmes, Dr. O. W. The Last Leaf : A Poem. Boston 
Houghton, _— &C 

Hopkins, Prof. -J. Preparatory Physics. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 312 2% 

Irving, W. ‘ihe Ske tch Book of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent 
(Van Tassel Edition.) Putnams. $6. 

Jac eo J. Studies in Biblical Archeology. Macmillan. 

Johnson, C. The Farmer’s Boy. Appletons. $2.50. 

Keith, Alyn Y. Hilltop Summer. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard 1,25. 

Kelley, J. P. The Law of Service: A Study in Christian 
Altruism. Putnams. $1. 

Kiersted, W. Prevating Theories and Practices relat 
ing to Sewage Disposal. John Wiley & Sons. $1.25. 

Kingsley, H. Austin Filiott. Seribners, $1. 

Lano, Pie ao The Empress Eugénie. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

Lang, An now. The Yellow Fairy Book. Longmans, 
Green & Co, 2. 

Larned, J N. History for Ready Reference. Vol. es 
Greece to Nibelungen Lied. Springfield, Mass.: C. A. 
Nichols Co, 

Leighton, R. Olaf ba meg Seribners. $1.50. 

ee Rev. H. P. Life of Edward Bouverie Pusey. 

1.111. Longmans, Green & Co. $4.50 

Lithit's Living Age. Vol. 202. Boston: Littell & Co. 

Lubbock, Sir J. The Use of Life. Macmillan. “1.35. 

Mabie, H.W. My Study Fire. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Mack, Anna. Because I Love You: Poems of Love. 

30oston : Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 

Masson, Fredéric. Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 
Merriam Co. $2. 

McCarthy, Justin. History of Our Own Times. 2 vols. 
New ed. Lovell, Coryell & Co. 

McLean, Alison. Quiet Stories from an Old Woman's 
Garden, F. Warne & Co. $1. 

Meissner, C._ Latin Phrase- Book. * Macmillan. $1.10. 

Merriman, Effie W. Mollie Miller. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. $1.25. 

Miller, Emily H. Home Talks about the Word. Hunt 
& Eaton. ‘ 

Murray-Aaron, Dr. E. The Butterfly Hunters in the 
Caribbees, Scribners. $2. 

Old English Son s from Various Sources. Illustrated. 
Macmillan. 

a a House in Bloomsbury. Dodd, Mead « 
Co . 

Pailleron, E. Le Monde ou Von s’ennule. Boston: D.C. 
Heath & Co. 25 cents. 

— L. Where Honor Leads. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Patterson, J. The Medea of Euripides translated into 

ee Verse. Louisville, Ky.: John P. Morton & Co. 
00. 

Peckham, Mary C. Windfalls, and Other Poems. Butf- 
falo: Charles Wells Moulton. 

Raymond, Rev. B. P. Christianity and the Christ. 
Hunt & Eaton. 8&5 cents. 

Rhys, Ernest. A London Rose, and Other Rhymes. 
London : Mathews & Lane: New York: Dodd, Mead 

7) 

Riley, J. W. Armazindy. Indianapolis: The Bowen- 
Merrill Co. 

Roberts, C, G. Dd. “The Raid from Beauséjour. Hunt & 
Eaton. $1. 

Robertson, J. L. History of ——- Literature for 
Secondary Schools. Harpers. $1.2 

Sala, G. A. London up to Date. Mac millan, $1.25. 

Schmidt, &. Vorgeschichte Nordamerikas im Gebiet 
der Vereinigten Staaten. + ean F. Vieweg 
New York: B. Westermann & Cc 

Smith, Benjamin E, The Century c ‘yelopedia of Names 
The Century Co. $15. 

Stables, Dr. G. To Greenland and the Pole. Scribners. 
$1.50. 

Stevens, B. F. Facsimiles of Mant uscripts in E paogeer 
Archives relating to America, 17 73—1 783. Vol 
London ; BF. Stevens. 

Stratmeyer, Edward. Richard Dare’s Venture. The 
Merriam Co. 

Stretton, Hesba. Half Brothers. Cassell. 50 cents. 

Stretton, Hesba. The Highway of Sorrow. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 25. 

—. G.S. Early Landmarks of Syracuse. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Times Publishing Co. 

strate, ‘J. W. The Theory of Sound, 2d ed., revised. 
Vol. I. Macmillan. $4. 

Sunday Re - aed for the Young. E. & J. B. Young & 





Ae Mu. = ‘ause of Warm and Frigid Periods. 
Boston: G. H. 

The Second of the Rhymers’ Club. London 

Ms nghe ws & Lane; New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


3 

zy he we oman’s Book: Dealing Practically with the Mo- 
dern Conditions of Home-Life, Self Support, Educa 
tion, Opportunities, and Every-Day Problems. 2 vols. 
Seribners. 

Thomas, Miss Edith M. In Sunshine Land. Boston 
Houghton, Miflin & Co. $Lé 

Une Mere: Conte de Hans ¢ ‘hrs tian Andersen en 22 
langues. St. Petersburg: S. M. Nicolaieff; London 
Th. Wohlieben. 

Verne, J. The Castle of the Carpathians. The Merriam 


> % 
Verne, J. The Special Correspondent. Lovell, Coryell 


Walpole, H. Memoirs of the Reign of King George the 
Third. 4 vols.- London: Laurence & Bullen; New 
York: Patnams, $138. 
arden, Gertrude. The Secret of a Letter. Interna 
tional Ne wsCo,. 50 cents. 

wx ods, Margaret L. The Vagabonds. Macmillar 


s a 





W ramat. Prof. W. Lectures on Human and Animal Ps 
chology. London: Sonnenschein; New York: Mac 
millan. $4. 


Yeats, W. B. » Land of Heart’s Desire: Poetry. 


Chicago: St « Kimball. 


Aes 
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HENRY HOLT & CO.,N.Y. 


PUBLISH TO-DAY: 


HON. PETER STERLING, 


And What People Thought of Him. A Novel. By 
PAUL LEICESTER FoRD, editor of The Writings of Tho 
mas Jefferson, 12mo, $1.50. 

This story includes a purely fictitious romance, in 
which two women figure prominently, and a vivid pic 
ture of New York politics and labor troubles, in which 
the incidents and characters are founded on fact. 


A NEW EDITION OF HEYSE’S 
CHILDREN OF THE WORLD. 


A German standard that combines an intensely roman 
tic story with a vivid study of German life. 12mo, 
_ $i. 25. 


RARE ‘BOOKS FOR SALE 


BY THE 
HARVARD COOPERATIVE SOCIETY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


1. ATHENES AUX XVe, XVie, ET XVile SIE- 
CLES. Par le Crt. pe Laporpe. Paris, 1X4 
2vols., 8vo. $40. 

Fine copy, newly bound in dark green crushed levant. 


2. THE LIFE OF MR. RICH. HOOKER. Lon 
don, 1665. Small &vo. $9.00. 
A copy of the very rare first edition of Walton's Life 
of Hooker in the original sheep binding, but requires 
rebinding. 


3. BIOGRAPHY OF THE SIGNERS TO THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. By 
JOHN SanpeERSON. Phila., 1820. 9 vols Half 
olive moroeco. $63.00. 

A fine, freshly bound (in England) copy of this scarce 
book. Priced by Quaritch, £14. 

4. THE WORKS OF ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 
Edited by Jonny C. Hamitton. New York, 1850, 
7 vols., 8vo. Cloth. $37.50 

Searce. A slight water stain in part of the first vol- 
ume. A copy priced last year on a New York catalogue 
at $50.00. 

5. LIFE OF WASHINGTON. By WasHInaTon 
IRVING. New York, 1855-59. 5 vols . 4to. 

Large-paper copy of the first edition. Of this large 

— issue there were only 110 copies. This isin per 

ect condition, in the original cloth. $35.00. 


Yale 
Mixture. 


A GENTLEMAN’S SMOKE. 

You won’t know the luxury of 
Pipe-Smoking until you use Yale 
Mixture. 








A two-oz. trial package, postpaid, for 25 cents. 


MARBURG BROS., 
The American Tobacco Co , Successor, 
Baltimore, Md. 








High-Class Engravings and Etchings. 

Portraits of Literary and Historical 
Personages. Engravings and Etch- 
ings by the best masters. A large col- 
lection of prints relating to Napoleon. 
Correspondence invited. FREDERICK 
KeprpeL & Co., Paris, Chicago, and 
20 East 16th ‘St. New York. 


THE LE NOX 3 IBR. \RY 


(AND READING ROO), 
Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 
A.M. to5 P.M. 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets paindaseciensinsted 
( TN-AMERICAN IMMIGRATION. — 
The latest statistics tabulated. By Re ena Michael 
Atchison. $1.25. CHARLES H. Kerk & Co. Pubs. Chi 
cago. 





PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all crades, 

ee marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. JFNKINS. 
ne stationery, 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), N. Y. 








Problems 
Ie Far Ee 


JAPAN —-KOREA~— CHINA. 








By the Hon. GEORGE N. Curzon, M.P., author 
Persia,” ete. 
of 


‘ Russia in Central Asia,” *' 


Svo, with 2 Maps and 50 Illustrations, 
which 21 are full-page, 461 pages, $6.00, 


“Very far above the average of books on Japan, Ko 
rea, or China is this work of the member of Parllament 
from Southport. Every page of it bespeaks the philoso 
phical scholar, thoughtful traveller, sympathetic man 
of the world, and broad-minded but thoroughly patrio 
tic Englishman .. He has written, not a book of 
travels, but a volume to be mentioned with the writings 
of De Torqueville or Bryce, Temple or Guicetardini 
It is doubtfal whether in any European language so 
clear a picture of peninsular and Lilliputian politics 
exists ei 

‘Two chi ipters of fascinating interest conclude this 
suggestive book, which bristles with topics that tempt 
the reviewer to discussion, as they will the thoughtful 
reader to reflection.”— The Nation. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 


15 East r6th St reet, Ver 


Pall all Magazine 


PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, MP., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 











Amongst the Contents, which include contributions 
--Stories. Articles, and Poem:—from the best modern 
authors, the following may be specially mentioned 
THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, 

“AN UNDISCOVERED COUNTRY. 
GENERAL LORD ROBERTS, V.C., “ WELLINGTON 
WALTER BESANT, “"W age R. 
H. RIDER HAGGAR D, ‘AN H ASTE™ Sertal 
PAUL VERLAINE, “¢ ONQ LISTAD( R. 
E. F. BENSON, “ LOVE'S AP OSTATE 
MARY ANGELA DICKENS, “ ANOTHER FREAK 
LIONEL DECLE, “HOW I CROSSED AFRICA 

Besides a magnificent colored Frontispiece from ortet 
nal painting by B. M. Hewett, entitled “A Study in 
Colour.” The whole number is profusely {llustrated 
by well-known artists in black and white. There ar 
also several full-page Plates. 





Editorial and Publishing Offices—1ts harir ross 


Road, London, W. C : New York. The International | 


News Company; Toronto, The Toronto News 
pany; Montreal, The Montreal News Compar 


P.PUTNAM’'S SONS. 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 


NEW YORK: LONDON: 
27 and 29 W. 23d St. 24 Bedford St., Strand. 


Give promptand careful attention to orders from libra 
ries or from individual buyers. for English and C 
nental Publications. Books can, w n desired, be sent 
to the customer by mai t fr the : 





Inf rmation and estin es furnis 


HUNT’S 
Reese SCHOOLS. 

int i enta. 

The purpose of -author of ¢l ~ vk » put int 

the han pupi t i teacher 

and t wat be fore the 


led as an introduc 


D. c. HEATH & "CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK. CHICAGO 





S — te and = old by the 
RAG DOLLS Be 
Xl I a ne " Society Price, $3 


Sent by mail, prepaid 


Apply t 107 t St t hlehem, Pa 
Nafion in numbers (57 vols No reasonable 
offer refused. Address Lovmsk DE Borre 


s 
Care of the Nation. 





GE OMETRY FOR GRAM- | 





A Tonic 


For Brain-lWorkers, the Weak 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Best 
Menta 
and Nervous Exhaustion: and 


is without exception the 
Remedy for releving 


~ 


where the system has becom: 
debilitated by disease it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 
brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten 


t Te @ . ‘ . 
Pa., savs L hav with ¢ reat 


pre N y 
ofr th ere bio Ss SVs 
iusiny C tv a \ 


Descriptive Pampt 
Rumford 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations 


GARDEN AMD FOREST 


1894—Seventh Year. 


Filled every week with ginal, entet 
taining. and exact inf it from tl 
best A ricat and | ropea iuthorities 
about trees, shrubs, flowers, and fruits 
the beautifving of | grounds, road 
sides, and parks preser\ f forests 
ind of natura scenery together with 
Vigorous edit treat it of topics wit} 
in its field, and illustrations of the highest 


‘The best paper of its class in the language.” 


—N. Y. Sun. ‘* The arbiter in matters of rural 
taste."— Boston Transcript ‘A capital speci- 
men of pure literature."—N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce ‘Crisp and fresh text."—-N. Y. 


‘Lilustrations of rare excellence.” 
fuffalo Courier. ** Edited with signal ability.” 
‘A model of first- 


Philade Iphia Press. 


-Cineinnati Times-Star 


class journalism.” 


Beautifully illustrated. Published weekly. 


$4.00 a year. 


SPECIMEN COPY SENT ON APPLICATION. 


Garden and Forest, “New york.” 
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“THE BEST OF CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES,”"—AND NOW THE ONLY ONE. 


ST. NICHOLAS 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS. 





Beginning a New Volume. 


Now is the time to subscribe. Th e N ovem ber Ni um ber. ° 











best of children’s magazines” is now the only high-class monthly for 


TT" greatest year St. NicHo1as has ever had is just closing. ‘The 
young folks published in America. It is without a rival. 


Rudyard Kipling’s famous ‘‘ Jungle Stories,” 


written especially for St. NICHOLAS, were a great feature of 1894, 
and it will be pleasant news that Mr. Kipling will continue them ¥ 
in the coming volume, which begins with the beautiful November 
issue now ready everywhere. 

While their elders are reading Prof. Sloane’s Life of 
Napoleon in 7he Century, the boys and girls will be 
ee a story life of the same great hero, told by 
Elbridge S. Brooks, and superbly illustrated. 


‘‘A Boy of the First Empire ’”’ 


is the title, and its hero renders a service to Napoleon, 
becomes one of his pages, and finally an aide. He is ¢ 
with him at the most critical times of his life—at the 
departure for Elba, and at Waterloo. The story glows 
with pageantry, and is a truthful account, verified by 
the latest information, of the life of ‘the man of destiny.” 
“A Boy of the First Empire’”’ begins in November. 

**The Quadrupeds of North America,” entertaining and up-to- 
date chapters on animals, will be contributed during the year by the well-known 
naturalist Prof. W. 
write a series to be called ** Hero-Tales from American History,” 
recounting farnous deeds of heroism which young people ought to know more 
about. The series on ** Historic Dwarfs” will be continued, and Prof. 
Brander Matthews will include in his entertaining papers on **The 
Great American Authors” accounts of the lives of Bryant, Emerson, 
Longfellow, Hawthorne, Whittier, Poe, and Lowell. 


Five Serial Stories 


are among the features: one called ** Chris and the Wonderful Lamp” 
recounts the marvelous adventures of a modern boy who became the accidental 
urchaser of Aladdin’slamp. A delightful story of college girls, ** The Three 





. T. Hornaday, and Theodore Roosevelt will 


shmen,” will appeal to every girl; and **Teddy and Carrots,” 
— Otis’s serial of newsboy life, will be read by every boy. A serial story ° 


Frances Courtenay 


ylor is to appear. 


*¢ West Point” will receive attention from Lieut. Putnam; and Life on a 

Man-of- War will be described by Ensign Ellicott, of the flag-ship “Chicago.” 

Stories of Famous Horses in history and er Bucephalus, 
r 


Napoleon’s and Sheridan’s horses, etc.—will be told. City 


e Depart- 


ments will be treated, and The Boys’ Brigade. More of Palmer Cox’s 


famous ** Brownies ” are promised. 


No home where there are children should be 
without the influence of ST. NICHOLAS. 


Begin to take it with November. This number is on every news-stand; price, 
25 cents. A year’s subscription costs $3.00. All dealers, or the publishers, 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Sq., New York. 








A REFERENCE BOOK 


Gould 
Ou S for Editors, General 
Scientists, Libraries, 
Illustrated Newspaper Offices, 
re Biologists, Chemists, 
Dictionary Physicians, Dentists, 
oF Druggists, Lawyers. 
Medicine, Biology) pemi Quarto, over 1600 pages, 


AXD Half Morocco, . . Net, $10.00 


Half Russia, Thumb 
Allied Sciences. ae. : a Net, $12.00 


R& Samples of pages and illustrations free. 


P. BLAKISTON, SON & CO., 
1012 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LANGUAGES MASTERED in 10 WEEKS 


Part I. (3 Lessons), either language, sent for 25c. 
MEISTERSCHAFT BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN. 











We buy and sell bills of exchange on 
and make Cable Transfers of money to 
f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies: 
oO also make collections and issue Commer 


Letters 


} ial and Travellers’ Credits, available in 
Credit. all parts of the world. 
Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORE. 





FOR SALE. 
The Theatre, Vols. 1-6, unbound................... $12 00 
Scribner’s Monthly, Vols. 1-22, half morocco.... 28 00 


The Caterer, Vols. 1-3, cloth...............-.00+00+ 3 00 
The National Magazine, Vols. 1-8, half morocco.. 10 00 


H. WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St., N. Y. 





ADORESS ON IMPROVING THE 





MEMORY 


FOR TEN CENTS 
MEMORY LIBRARY 242 BROADWAY NEW YORE 
ALGIERS. 


American physician, M A., age 29, wintering in Al- 
giers, seeks engagement either as tutor or to take charge 
of patient. S French. References. Dr. WILLIAM 





peaks 
Bram, Hotel Continental, Algiers, Africa. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New YorK, January 22d, 1894. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter 
of the Company, submit the following State. 
ment of its affairs on the 31st of December, 
159}. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 


January, 1893, to 31st December, 1893. $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 





ET» ROPE s sec cccccccnsnaseveriesesee 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 31st December, 1893............ $3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the 

same period.............. $1,892,970 00 


Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
penses.......... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 

Stock: City Banks and other Stocks .... $7,998,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.. 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Compa- 


ny, estimated at..............ccceeceeeees 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,117,174 29 
I ER os ceacapivensasrdscecccveseae 205,600 46 


MED nskaanpaues dneiacaseveccannree $12,055,058 49 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 31st December, 1893, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of May next. 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. Jones, George Bliss, 
W.H.H. Moore, John L. Riker, Isaac Bell, 

A. A. Raven, C. A. Hand, Gustav Amsinck, 
Jos. H. Chapman, John D. Hewlett, Joseph Agostini, 
James Low, Chas. P. Burdett, Vernon H. Brown, 
William Sturgis, N.Denton Smith, C.de Thomsen, 
Jas. G. De Forest, C. H. Marshall, Leander N. Lovell, 
Wm. Degroot, Chas. D. Leverich, Everett Frazar, 
William H. Webb, Edw. Floyd-Jones, Wm. B. Boulton, 
Horace Gray, George H. Macy, Geo. W. Quintard, 


Anson W. Hard, 


Henry E. Hawley, Lawr’ce Turnure, Paul L, Thebaud. 
Wald. P. Brown, 

J. D. JONES, President, 

W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 

A. A. RAVEN, 2d Vice-President. 


Cc 


Wm. E. Dodge, 








NA 


PIANOS 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 





K 





Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St. 
Washington, $17 Market Space. 





‘ESTABLISHED 1858° 
H.-H. UPHAM :&:CO.: 
‘MEMORIAL: TABLETS: 
‘-IN- BRASS - AND - BRONZE: 


5'4° South Fifth Ave: near Bleecker* St’ 
‘NEW YORK" 
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China and Japan 


Are hereditary foes and 
are seeking each other’s 
humiliation. 


Meszsene 


IF Zen 


wishes to humiliate nobody, but rather 
desires to promote good will, develop 
self-respect and increase the sum of hu- 
man happiness by furnishing reliable 
Life Insurance under three of the most 
popular policy contracts ever devised. 
Write for particulars concerning our 
new Incontestable Policy. 
$1,100,000 CASH SURPLUS 
COST 60 PER CT. USUAL RATES. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres., 53 State St.. Boston. 





A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little higher priced 


Tadella Alloyed=Zink Pens 


are worth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 


TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


So’d in 25 cent and $1. 25 boxes, postpaid 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


of Ancient and Modern 
Works of Art, reproduc- 
tions of famous paintings, 
sculpture.and sealant ure, 
with views from all parts 
of the world. Send 15 cents 
for catalogues of 14,000 
subjects. List of World’s 
Fair Views and Art at the 
Fair now ready. 

Lantern slides made to order from any of our 
subjects. Photograph Mounting in Albums or 
on cards a specialty. Albums supplied. 


Soule Photograph Co.. 334 Wash'n St.. Boston 


Principal Agencies: New, York, E. P. Dutton & Co. 31 
W. 23d St.; Chicago, M. O’Brien & Son, 208 Wabash Ave 
Philadelphia, J.E. MeClees & Co., 1417 Chestnut St 
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Constable KaCo, 


ousekeepiny Goods. 
TABLE AND BED LINENS, 


Damask Towels and Towellings. 





New and E egant Designs in 
LACE and LINEN and SILK EMB’D 
TABLE CLOTHS, CENTRE PIECES, 
and SCAREFS. 
H. S, Huck Towels, 
Linen Sheets and Pillow Cases. 


Extraordinary Geod Value. 


Blankets, Flannels, and Quilts. 
Sroadovay A 4 9th st. 


NEW YORK. 
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Your latest work ts again a finance “ial success—s0 our 
publisher tells me. How do you mane use to keep in 
touch, efe , ete. 

Well, I keep my eyes open and subseribe to Romeike’s. 

Why’! I also am one of Rometke’s subscribers 

Of course. So ts rearly everyt«ty, but since he 
started his Press-Cutting bureau tn 1Ss1. 1] pot only cet 
criticisms of my works. but also facts and plots througt 


ae HENRY ROVIEIKE, 
140 Rink Aone. Nee } 


Newspaper Clippir es mall the leading papers in 
pap PP 
the world, on any subje 


ARCHITECTURE. 
A copy of the scarce and beauttfal edition of 


- TTRU vits 


», vel moe tana Ay 


rk 


~ saint old full 
“e rt 1 react and tail 
pieces; Come, 1521 GEOR iF t ats MP HR FY, 

25 Exchange St.. Rochester 





(merican Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 
The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per vear. Best magazine 

issued in America. The Dirision Visifor, @ 50 cents 

per year. Best non-partisan and non sectarian tempe 

rance paper. Ask us to Quote om your wants. Mention 

Nation, 

AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS COMPANY 

1111 ARCH ST... PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


B \ ‘L” numbers and sets of all magazines. For 
( price, state wan s to Magazink EXCHANGE, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 





Vil 


B. "WESTERMANN & CO., 


[LEMCKE & BUECHNER} 
BOOKSELLERS AND IMPORTERS, 


&1a Breadway, New } 


School and College Text Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLCGEL’'S Great German and English Dictionary 
Svols. Special terms for introduction 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other German 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries 

Teubner and Tauchnits Greek and Latin Texts 

Mail-orders fo- Books, Foreyrn or Domesti 
ceive Lumediate attention 


LONDON. PARIS LEIPZIG NEW YORK 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 
Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


Ste BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare and 
scarce, and sets of Perfodicals 
Subscriptions to Periaticals rece! ved 
Lowest rates, quick delivery 
Send for Catalogue 
BRANCH ES 


London the Street. Strand. W 





Paris. 76 Rue de Rennes 
_lLeipe 10 Hospital Strasse 
~ 
Al l AINE 
ae «ae 
We have just secured a smal! quan 
BR aive’s ‘ Twenty Years in ( ne roe Th < oh te 
plete in two roval octavo volumes of about 7 pages 
each, printed fro “t new elects MEV pe ' tates on super4r 
book paper, Dour ne Enlist nh, marble 
edges. Puolished a. et ry Bill Pull shbae .. Nor 
wich, Conn. Ortainal prk $7 ™ Our price for the 
two vulumes, 63.5 Stention the Natio 


Leary's Old Bookstore, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 


(First Store below Market St PRILADELPRIA 


if veu want FRENCH BOOKS 
f amy descriftiion—S iB. Stama 
Books, Novels, ete.— send te WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pollishe: and: Daceten: Oan 
i 853 SIXTH AV ENUE | Sth Street), 
NEW —- — ue on application, 


A ” fror ufily made 


F. W. CHRISTE RN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 25th and 2th Sts., New York, 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teul 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classica. Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand A large assortment always on 
hand, and new books received from Parts and Leipzig 
as soon as issued 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 


Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agenta for A. Lemerre, Paris. Catalogues mailed on de 
mand. New books received from Paris 5 times a week, 
Rindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete. 
Special Importations to order 


OL. 1) By WOKS 3 We make a spex Malty of hunting 


up old books and magazines. We 

iv large and small libraries for cash. If you want any 

pe in the book line write to us. Monthly list of old, 
rare, and curtous books free. 


THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144.N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. KOEHLER & CO. icing import 
ers, 140A Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. Subscriptions 


to Periodicals. Regular importations from Leipzig, 
Paris, London. etc. Tauchnitz British Authors. etc. 








. . > Subscriptions to foreign 

Forcion Books viodicals. Tauchnitz Britsn 
rd authors. Catalogues on ap 

plication. Carl SCHOENHOF, 23 School St., boston. 


RARE | PRINTS—AUTOGRAPHS. 





ues Issued Continually. 
BOOKS. | W.E. 5 4 22 E. 16th &t..New York. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons’ 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Burial of the Guns. 
By THOMAS NELSON PAGE. 12mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Page’s new volume contains six stories, rich in 
the pictures of old Virginia life and character, for 
which he is justly celebrated. They are distinguished 
by humorous, pathetic, and dramatic touches, and are 
told with that simple, exquisite? art that stamps Mr. 
Page as the finest exponent of the old and new South in 
fiction. 


Musicians and [lusic Lovers, 
And Other Essays. By W.F. AptHorpP. 12mo, $1.50. 
Contents: Musicians and Music Lovers—Bach—Addi- 
tional Accompaniments to Bach's and Handel’s Scores 
—Meyerbeer—Offenbach —T-vo Modern Classicists in 
Music—J. 8S. Dwight—Some Thoughts on Musical Criti- 
cism—Music and Science. 


A Practical Guide to Whist. 


By the Latest Scientific Methods. By FisHer AMEs. 
Revised Edition from New Plates. 16mo, 75 cents. 


“The best we know—one cannot have a_ better 
guide.”—Boston Courier. 


The Sherman Letters. 


Correspondence between General and Senator Sher- 
man from 1837 to 1891, Edited by RacHEL SHER- 
MAN THORNDIKE. With Portraits. 8vo, $3.00. 


“Their historical value is incalculable.”—Chicago 
Tribune. 


Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 8vo, $2.50. 


‘The volume is one of rare value and must become 
a historical standard.”—Boston Advertiser, 


Pomona’s Travels. 


A Series of Letters to the Mistress of Rudder Grange 
from her former Handmajiden. By FRANK R. 
STockTon. Fully fllustrated by A. B. Frost. 12mo, 
gilt top, $2.00. 


“One of the most delightful books Mr. Stockton has 
ever written. Mr. Frost’s illustrations are atl admir- 
able.”— N. Y. Times. 


Polly. 


A Christmas Recollection. By THomas NELSON PaGeE, 
Illustrated by A.Castaigne. Small folio, $1.50. 


Henry Kingsley’s Novels. 
Ravenshoe. 2 vols. 12mo, $2.00. 
Austin Elliot. 12mo, $1.00. 
The Recollections of Geoffrey Hamlyn. 2 vols, 
12mo, $2.00. In press. 


“ Lovers of geet fiction will rejoice In the revival of 
the works of Henry Kingsley.’’—Boston Beacon. 


Wild Beasts. 


A Study of the Character and Habits of the Elephant, 
Lion, Panther, Leopard, Jaguar, Tiger, Puma, Wolf, 
and Grizzly Bear. By JouN HAMPDEN PorTeR. With 
8 full page illustrations. Cr. 8vo, $2.00. 


William Shakspere. 


A Study of Elizabethan Literature. By BARRETT WEN- 
DELL. 12mo, $1.75, 


Costume of Colonial Times. 
By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


Czar and Sultan. 


Tae Adventures of a British Lad in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1877-78. By ARCHIBALD Forses. Iilus- 
trated. 12mo, $2.00. 


The Butterfly Hunters in the Caribbees. 


By Dr. EUGENE MURRAY-AARON. With 8 full-page illus- 
trations. Square 12mo, $2.00. 


The Wagner Story Book. 
Firelight Tales of the Great Music Dramas. By WILLIAM 
HENRY Frost. Illustrated by S. R. Burleigh. 12mo, 
$1 50, 





a*s Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York, 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


‘Tt fe - a 
Che Rubaiyat of Omar Khay- 
yam. 

Rendered’into Euglish Verse by EDWARD 
FITZGERALD. With a Biography of Omar 
— am, a Biographical Sketch of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and 56 superb Illustrations by ELrnu 
VEDDER. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, $5. 


Che Story of a Bad Boy. 
By THOMAS BaILEy ALpriIcH. Holiday Edi- 
tion. With numerous Illustrations by A. B. 
Frost. Crown octavo, finely printed and 
bound in attractive style, forming an exceed- 
ingly attractive book. $2.00. 


Philip and His Wife. 


A strong story with a noble purpose, told with 
great power and grace, by Mrs. DELAND, au- 
thor of ‘‘ John Ward, Preacher,” ‘‘ Sidney,” 
‘*Mr. Tommy Dove,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


ve . 
Timothy's Quest. 
A fine Holiday Edition of one of Mrs. Wia- 
GIN’S most popular stories. Printed from 
new plates, fully and artistically illustrated 
by OLIVER HERFORD, and attractively bound. 
Crown 8vo, #1,50. 


In the Dozy Hours, and Other 
Papers. 

Another book of fresh, original, and delight- 

ful Essays, by AGNES REPPLIER, author of 


‘*Books and Men,” ‘‘ Points of View,” ‘ Es- 
says in Idleness.” Each, 16mo, $1.25. 


Lucy Larcom: Life, Letters, and 
Diary. 
A book of great interest about one of the 


noblest of American women, by Rev. DANIEL 
D. AppIson. With a Portrait. $16mo, $1.25. 


Master and Men: The Sermon 
on the Mountain, practiced on the Plain. A 
thoughtful book, contrasting current Chris- 
tianity with that of Christ, and illustrating 
the Beatitudes by the lives of Moses, Paul, 
George Fox, General Gordon, and George 
MacDonald. By Rev. W. B. WRIGHT, author 
of “Ancient Cities” and ‘‘The World to 
Come.” 16mo, $1.25. 


Three Boysonan Electrical Boat 
A thoroughly interesting and exciting story 
of the adventures of three boys, who saw and 
heard and took part in a multitude of inci- 
dents, and learned a great deal, practically, 
of the wonders of electricity. By JoHN TRow- 
BRIDGE, Professor in Harvard University. 
16mo, $1.00. 

Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 

11 East 17th Street, New York. 





New Publications. 





The Life and Inventions of Thomas A. 
Edison. 

By W. K.L Dickson and Antonta Dickson. With 

numerous Drawings and Photographs. 4to, cloth, 

gilt top, boxed, $4.50. 

This volume has been prepared with Mr. Edison’s 
consent and approval, and furnishes a trustworthy 
account of the wonderful history and inventions of 
the famous ** Wizard of Menlo Park.” 


Scott’s Complete Poetical Works. 

With Introduction by Prof. CHarLes Extiot Nor- 
Ton. Carefully edited, with Explanatory Notes 
Printed from new plates on fine paper. With 34 
Illustrations by eminent artists Photogravure 
Frontispieces. 2 vols , 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $3.00; 
white back, gilt top, $3.00; half calf, gilt top, 
$6.00. 


Twenty-five Years of Scientific Pro- 
gress. 
A series of Lectures by Wa. Nortu Rice, Professor 
of Geology in Wesleyan University. 16mo, 75 
cents, 


Pelleas and Melisande. 
A Drama by Maurice MAETERLINCK, *‘ the Flemish 
Shakespeare.” Translated by Erving Winslow. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.00. 


Famous Leaders Among Men. 
By Sarau K Botton. With Portraits of Napoleon, 
Wendell Phillips, Thomas Arnold, Charles Kings- 
ley. and others. 12n0, cloth, uniform with pre- 
vious volumes, $1 50. 


The Building of Character. 
By the Rev. J R Mrm.er,D D_ itmo, white back, 
gilt top, boxed $1.00; white and gold, gilt edges, 
$1.25; levant morocco, flexible, gilt edges, $2.50. 


T.Y. CROWELL & CO., 


New York and Boston. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 
FOR WOTSIEN. 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
two European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, Teu- 
tonics, Komance Languages, Mathematics, History, or 
Politics, Chemistry, and Biology. Full undergraduate 
and graduate Coursesin these departments and in Phi 
losophy and Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic Lan 
guages, For Program or Graduate Pamphlet, address 
Bryn Mawr College, Pa. 


THE WORKS OF EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
Contain the principles of a practical religion, the ap 
plication of which to the affairs of life would solve 
many of the difficult problems of the day. Send fora 
Catalogue. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS NEW-CHURCH UNION, 
16 Arlington Street, Boston. 











GOLDEN SCEPTRE 


PERFECTION FOR THE PIPE. 


Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 
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IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. OIN'TI 








